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Thirty  Sketches  by  Phil  Wlay 
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THE   MAN   WHO   RISKED   IT.      ^^^k\^ 
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A  D  VER  T I  SEME  NTS 


RUN  NO  RISK 

^Vkeatinc'S^H 
^h  lozenges  ^h 

^^^CURE^^B 

THE  WORST  COUGH 

"IF    YOU    CANNOT    SLEEP" 

because   you    have    a    Cough   or   tickling    in    your    throat,    use    the 
unrivalled    remedy,    KEATING'S    COUGH    LOZENGES;    one     alone 
affords  relief — well  called  "sweet  relief" — in  cases  of  Cough,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis.     Sold  everywhere  in  tins,  13 ^,d.  each;  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps.     THOMAS  KEATING.  Chemist,  London. 

Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  GHLORODYNE 

THE    ORIGINAL    AND    ONLY    GENUINE. 


COLDS. 
COUGHS. 


ASTHMA. 
BRONCHITIS. 


GHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  Profession   to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

is     the     best    remedy    for     COUGHS,     COLDS,     CONSUIVIPTION, 
BRONCHITIS,  ASTHIVIA. 

acts  like  a  charm  in    DIARRHCEA,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  CHOLERA 

mil  ryrxrxTWivxr'   ""^  DYSENTERY. 

uHLOnUDYNC    effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  EPILEPSY,   HYSTERIA,    PALPI- 
TATION, and   SPASIVIS. 

OUI  nDnnVklC  ■"  ^''^    "'^  paii'-^^i^^  "■  neuralgia,  rheuiyiatisivi,  gout, 
uilLUnULITnL  cancer,  toothache,  ivieningitis,  etc. 

SOLD   IN   BOTTLES  AT  1/1i,  2/9  Sc  4/6   EACH. 

(Ovcfu'helwhi,^  Medical  Testimony  <ucomf>aniiS  each  bottle.) 

Sole    Manufacturers:    J.    T.    DAVENPORT,    Ltd.,    London. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 
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RADEMARK 


"PHIL  MAY" 
POST  CARDS. 


-^ 
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But  three  sets  of  Post  Cards,  six  subjects  to  each  set,  have  ever  been 
specially  designed  by  this  great  English  humorist,  the  commission 
having  been  placed  by  us  shortly  before  his  lamented  demise. 


PROOFS. 

A  limited  edition  of  looo  SETS  of  PROOFS  of  each  of  these  three  series,  each  set  being: 
numbered  and  placed  in  a  suitable  portfolio,  is  being  issued  by  us  at  the  price  of  5s.  each 
set,  every  purchaser  of  a  Proof  Set  having  his  name  registered  as  the  owner. 

A  POPOLAR  EDITION  Op  THESE  **PHIL  MAV 

POST   CARDS 

is  also  issued  at  the  price  of  6d.  each  set  of  six  ;  both  editions  may  be  procured  from  all  the 
leading  Stationers,  Booksellers,  and  Art  Dealers  throughout  the  world. 

Ol^R  OTHER  ^^ODAINT^^  AND  "HDMORODS^^ 
SERIES  OF  POST  CARDS 

comprise  designs  by  the  leading  Artists  of  the  day,  among  whom  are  LANCE  THACKERAY, 
CECIL  ALDIN,  LOUIS  WAIN,  HILDA  COWHAM,  JOHN  HASSALL,  TOM 
BROWNE,  PERCY  BRADSHAW,  WILL  OWEN,  GUNNING  KING,  EDWARD 
KING,  DUDLEY  HARDY,  etc.  etc.  ;  our  arrangements  with  many  of  these  Artists 
confining  their  work  for  Post  Cards  entirely  to  our  firm. 

A  "  VANITY  FAIR  "  series  of  Post  Cards  is  being  issued  by  us  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  proprietors  of  "Vanity  Fair." 

Our  complete  Post  Card  List,  including  our  famous  "OlIPTT^"  VIEW 
SERIES,  "PLAY  PICTORIAL"  SERIES,  and  a  host  of  other  varieties, 
comprising  upwards  of  10,000  subjects,  is  supplied  free  by  all  Post  Card  Dealers. 

Raphael,  Tuck  &'  Sons  Ltd., 

Art  publisbcrs  to  Cbcir  majesties  Cbe  King  and  Queen,  and  Cbeir  Ropal  fiigDncsscs 

Cl)e  prince  and  princess  of  Wales, 

RAPHAEL    HOUSE,    MOORFIELDS,    CITY,     LONDON. 

THE    ACKNOWLEDGED    PIONEERS    OF    PICTURE    POST    CARDS. 
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3  ^^  coded  a  ScCAZ77 


1  I?C         IjWAN         rOUNlAIN    PEN.        made  in  3  sizes,  lO  e,  lee,  and  25  -  up  ^o  £20,  post  free. 


CotnpUU  Illustrated  Catalo^^ut  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Sold  by  Stationers  and  Jewellers. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD,   ^e 


93  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  ;  gsa  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ; 


xchange  Street,  Manchester;  Brentano's,  37  Ave.  de  I'Opera,  Paris. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

HAMPSTEAD    ROAD,    Iff. 

(Continuation  North  of  Tottenham  Court  Road). 

60  &  61  GRAFTON  ST.,  DUBLIN.    75  UNION  ST.,  RYDE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  (the  Best  Furnishing  Guide  extant) 


GRATIS    AND    POST    FREE. 

ALL    CARPETS 

MADE    UP 

FREE. 


SOLID     OAK,    VrALiNUT,    OR 

MAHOGANY  REVOLVING 

BOOK  VTAGON. 

2o  in.  square  £1  12     6 

Ditto,    inlaid    in    Sheraton 
style  £1  19    6 


STERLING  SILVER  "QUEEN 
ANNE"  AFTERNOON  TEA, 
SUGAR,  &  CREAM  SERVICE. 

Medium  size  Set,  capacity  of  Teapot  |  pint, 

£2  18    6 

Large  size  Set,  capacity  of  Teapot  i  pint, 

£3  18    6 


THE  "MONMOUTH"  EAST 
CHAIR,  well  Upholstered, 
Spring  Stuffed,  and  Covered  with 
Artistic  Tapestry,  Finished  with 
Large  Oxidized  Copper  Nails, 

£1  15    0 


THE  "MONMOUTH"  SETTEE,  well  Upholstered,  Spring 
Stuffed,  and  covered  with  Artistic  Tapestry,  Finished  with  Large 
Oxidized  Copper  Nails        £2  19    6 


SOLID  FUMIGATED  OAK  GATE-LEG 
TABLE,  with  2  Folding  Flaps,  size  when  open, 
2  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  6  in.  long      .„      £1  15    0 
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you  want  a  typewriter  combining 
all  the  good  points  of  the  others 
on  the  market  at  about  half  their 
prices,  and  with  a  handiness  and 
simplicity  which  is  all  its  own, 
you  MUST  get  a 


B 


lickensderfer 

WITH 

Visible    Writing, 
Interchangeable   Type, 
Permanent   Alignment, 
Beautifully   clear  work,   and  other 

much    advertised    separate    points    of    its 
older  and  more  expensive  rivals. 

List  No.  63,  post  free,  tells  all  about  it. 
PRICES. 
From  Jt  8     8    0  Foolscap  Size, 
to     j^  II    II    0  Foolscap  Size. 

„_  J      ^  f  1    fl     (\    Brief    size.       Takes 
ana     3^\0    VO      \J    paper  \Z\  ins.  wide. 

__j      r>fc    fc      r\    Policy    size.      Takes 
ana     S^VO    VO      U    paper  17  ins.  wide. 

Subject  to  Large  Cash  Discounts  or  Easy  Time  Payments. 
Jsoeal  Uieferenees  all  over  tde  d^ingdom. 

The     Blickensderfer    Typewriter    Co., 

London  Depot :    9  Cheapside.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Manchester  :  74  Market  Street.  Edinburg^h  Ag^ency :    12  Ceorgre  Street. 

Bristol :  1  Nelson  Street.  Glasgow  „         344  Sauchiehall  Street. 

Also  in  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Dublin,  etc. 


AD  VER  TI SEME  NTS  vii 


CLARKSON'S    "KLEENO." 

A  Pure,  Hygienic,  and  Instantaneous  Remover  of  Grease  Paint,  Maice-up,  etc.,  from  Face,  Hands,  Arms,  etc. 
Price   Gdm,   ISm,   and   2sm   gtei*  potm 
THE     7UTOST      2V^KR\2^EI-I-0\JS      PREPKRKTION      VET      INiZENTED. 
Read  Madame   SARAH    BERNHARDT'S    Letter:— 

-  <n 

9^  >■ 
C-   SO 

P^    CO 

P  =5 

^     IMVAl^Lf  AB1.E     AFXER     SMAVING     *J» 

GOLD    MEDAL,    PARIS,    1900. 

YOUTH  and  BEAUTY  can  be  secured  and  maintained  by  the  constant  nse  of  CLARKSON'S 

jLIl^l^IEl    POWDER, 

Used  by   Mrs.   Langtry,   and   all   the   Ladies   in   the   Theatrical   Profession. 
IN  THREE  TINTS.  BLANCHE,  NATURELLE,  and  RACHEL,  price  Is.  6d.  per  box;  post  free.  Is.  Sd. 

Can  be  obtained  of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stores,  or  of  the  Proprietor— 

Wm  C  1- a RKSOTi,  Costumier  an^  iperruquier  to  h.m.  the  king, 

45   AND   44  WELLINGTON   STREET,   STRAND,    LONDON,   W.O. 


CLARKSON'S 
"  KLEENO." 

Mon  Cber  CLARKSON,— 

Cette    Creme    "KLEENO" 
traicheur,  de  la  peau, 

1902. 

est    douce    calmante    et   parfaite   poui    la 
SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

J.   TANN'S  "TeU" 

BENT  STEEL  SAFES 

FOR 

JEWELS,  CASH,  PLATE,  DEEDS,  BOOKS,  Etc. 


Special    £5,    5s.    Safes. 


PRICE       LISTS      FREE. 


11     NEWGATE    STREET,    E.G. 
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A.    S.    LLOYD'S    EUXESIS. 

A    DELIGHTFUL    CREAM. 


r^  ^    For  Shaving  without  Soap,  Water,  or  Brush, 

And  in  One-Half  the  Ordinary  Time ; 


Tube  of  EUXESIS  and  a  Sharp  Razor  being  the 
^  only  Necessaries. 

R*'       The    genuine    bears    Two    Signatures:     "A.    S.    Lloyd"    in    black,    and 
■"  "Aim^e    Lloyd"    in   red  ink.       Refuse  any    other. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  ;  or  post  free  for  \s.  6d.  from— 

LLOYD    &    CO.,    3    SPUR    STREET,    LEICESTER    SQUARE,    LONDON,    W.C. 


SOITABLY     FRAMED 
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ENGRAVINGS  G.REES 
ETCHINGSi  115.  STRAND. 


OnnnjO      ,       (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STREET) 


115.  STRAND. 

(corner  OF  SAVOY  street) 

CHEAPESTHOUSE  IN  LONDON 


n 
O 

is- 

2.® 


MAKE  THE 
MOST 


DURABLE  WEDDING 

ACCEPTABLE  BIRTHDAY 

PLEASING  VISITING 


PRESENTS 


TSTTjr 


It   is   always   best   to   make   yout*   selection   from      "Wi 
THE    LARGEST    STOCK    IN    LONDON, 


y'%^'%^'%^/^^/^^ 


THEATRICALS. 


COSTUMES,  WIGS,  SCENERY  for  every 
kind  of  Play,  Fancy  Ball  Dresses  and  Charac- 
ter Dresses  (or  Carnivals.  Whiskers,  is.  ; 
Beard,  is.  6d. ;  Spring  Moustaches,  yd.  and 
IS.  ;  Nigger  Wigs,  is.  6d.  ;  Collars,  is.  ;  with 
Fronts  and  Cuffs,  3s.  6d.  Catalogues,  etc., 
post  free.  —  W.  WALLER,  79  City  Road, 
Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  Telephone  : 
9399,  London  Wall. 


THE 

"  PHIL  J^IAITFOLIO. 

AN  Edition  de  luxe  of  this  popular  Artist's  work, 
containing  upwards  of  200  Sketches  in  Line 
Block,  Half-Tone,  and  Wood  Engraving,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

PricBS :  ONE  GUINEA  and  TWO  GUINEAS  per  Copy. 


W.   THACKER   &   CO.,  2   Creed   Lane,   London,  E.C. 
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GOLD    MEDAL  AWARDED 
WOMAN'S- EXHIBITION.-  LONDON.  •  1900. 


NEAVE'S 


Best  and 
Cheapest. 


FOOD 


For  Infants, 
Invalids,  and 
the  Aged. 


"An  Excellent  Food,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Infants  and  Young  Persons, 
and  being  rich  in  Phosphates  and  Potash,  Is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  supplying  the 
bone-forming  and  other  indispensable  elements  of  Pood." 

Sir  Chas.  A.  Cameron,  C.B.,  M.D. 

Used   in  the  Russian   imperial   Nursery. 


WHELPTON'S  PILLS 

H  Should  always  toe  kept  at  hand 

ELPTON'S  PILLS 

EHave  enjoyed  60  Years'  Success 
_     LPTON'S  PILLS 

LThe  Best  General  Family  Medicine 
PTON'S  PILLS 

PCure  Headache  at  Once 
TON'S  PILLS 

TSet  your  Liver  in  Order 
ON'S  POWDERS 

OFor  Infantile  Diarrhoea 
N'S  STOMACH  PILLS 

NThe  Best  Dinner  Pills 
_        'S  OINTMENT 

JQ  Cures  Eczema 

WHELPTON  U  OINTMENT 

Heals  Cuts,  Burns,  etc.,  like  Magic 

Ask  for   WHELPTON'S  PILLS,  and  See  that  you 

get  t/iem. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  ^^d.,  is.  i^d.,  and  2S.  gd.  per  box, 

or  of  the  Proprietors — 

G.    WHELPTON    &    SON, 

4  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Free  by  Post  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps. 

[3300 


THE 


ABC 


OF     HEALTH. 


ALWAYS    USE 
^        DRAGG'S 

/CHARCOAL 


If  you  wish  to  be  well  and  keep  well.  It  is  "Nature's  Purifier,"  is 
used  in  the  London  Hospitals,  and  is  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons.  See  the  Lancet,  and  Dr.  Hassall's 
Reports  on  Bragg' s  Pure  Charcoal.  Invaluable  in  all  cases  of 
indigestion,  flatulence,  acidity,  impure  breath,  or  any  complaint 
arising  from  an  irregular  condition  of  the  bowels,  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, diseases  of  tropical  climates,  jaundice,  and  all  affections  of  the 
liver,  etc.  The  immediate  and  agreeable  action  of  this  simple 
remedy  makes  it  indispensable  in  every  household.  It  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  Powder  in  2S.,  4s.,  and  6s.  bottles  (a  spoonful  to  be 
mixed  with  half  a  tumbler  of  cold  or  tepid  water).  Biscuits  in  tins, 
IS.,  2S.,  and  4s.  ;  and  Lozenges,  in  tins,  is.  ijd.,  the  most  portable 
and  convenient  form  of  this  wonderful  remedy. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  throughout  the  World, 
and  by  the  Sole  Mamifacturer — 

J.   L.   BRAGG, 

41  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


There  are  only  two 
grades  of  Typewriters — 

Remingtons   and   others. 


Write  to  us. 


The  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 

100  Gracechurch  Street, 

London,  E.G. 


DELICIOUS    COFFEE. 

RED, 

WHITE, 
&  BLUE. 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

Perfect   Flavour. 
Selected  from   the   Finest   Fruit. 

EXCELSIOR 
CANNED 

Peaches,        fZDl   II  TO 

Apricots,     rnUI  1  O. 

Pears, 
Greengagesm 

ENGLAND'S  BEST  VALUE ! 

"BONGOLA" 
TEA. 

HAS  NO   EQUAL. 

PEATMOOR 

Old   Scotch 

WHISKY. 

"  Soft,  Mellow,  Delightful. 

Carries  the  VTild  Rough  Scent  of  the 

Highland  Breeze." 

No.  15. 


Phil  JVCay's  Illustrated  ^nnual. 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS 


Obii.    PHIL    MAY. 

Born   ApHi  22,   1864m      Died  August   5,   W03. 

IT  is  with  the  deepest  regret  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  Phil 
MAY'S    Annual    that    this    issue    of   the    Winter    Number    of   1903 

appears  when  the  brilliant  and  kindly-hearted  jester  of  the  pen 
and  pencil  has  been  laid  to  rest. 

Of  the  masterly  genius  so  abruptly  cut  off  in  the  "fatal  thirties"  it 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  a  commendation.  Already  the  laurels 
of  fame  Phil  May  had  so  bravely  and  worthily  won  lie  thick  upon  his 
grave;  and  it  can  be  boldly  prophesied  that  Time,  that  test  of'temporary 
triumph,  will  need  the  aid  of  many  years  to  even  dim  their  lustre. 

Of  the  man,  Phil  May,  himself,  "to  know  him  was  to  love  him," — 
for  even  that  un-English  use  of  the  word,  when  applied  between  men, 
is  excusable  in  this  case.  The  tragedy  of  toil  marked  his  earliest  years, 
but  left  no  trace  of  embitterment  on  his  latter  days.  His  generous  heart 
was  opened  only  the  more  readily  to  any  tale  of  sorrow  and  failure  by 
the  memories  of  his  own  struggling  youth ;  and  who  can  say  it  was  not 
that  "struggling  youth"  which  enacted  the  toll  that  finally  closed  the 
merry  magician's  life?  The  Editor. 


nrami 


ALL  INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED  FOR 
TWENTY   YEARS. 


Packed  free,  and  carriage  paid  both  ways 
on  approval,  and  full  price  paid  will  be 
allowed  if  exchanged  for  one  of  a  higher 
class  within  three  years. 

Easy  Terms  Arranged. 
Lists  Post  Free. 


91    FINSBURY  PAVEMENT, 
LONDON,  E.G. 

ESTABUSHED    IIS    YEARS. 


^ 
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SINGER'S 


W  E  W 


SEWING  Machine. 


THE 

"SINGER" 

is 

BRITISH 
MADE 

by 

BRITISH 
LABOUR. 

PRICES  TO  SUIT 

EVERYBODY 

from 


"^XXS^ 


With  the  aid  of  a  Singer  Sewing   Machine,  any  lady  can  do   all   the   household   sewing,  as  well  as  most 
beautiful  Art  Embroidery,   in  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  do  by  hand. 

CASH   TERMS— EASY   TERMS— including   INSURANCE,  FIRE,  and   LIFE. 

Old  Machines  (anybody's)  Repaired  or  Exchanged. 


WE   NEITHER    MAKE    NOR    SELL    CYCLES    OF   ANY   KIND. 

TI>c  Sii>^cr  Mapufacturii)^  Co., 

eKATTmAm",VmLA,D  }  42  and  43  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDOH,  E.C. 

BRANCHES     EVERYWHERE. 


J^hil  JVCav's 

IIIustFated 

^unual, 

19034904. 


AN   ARTISTIC    AND    LITERARY    MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATED    BY    PHIL    MAY. 
FIFTEENTH    ISSUE. 


WINTER    NUMBER. 


LONDON:   W.  THACKER  &  CO.; 
2   CREED   LANE,  E.C. 

CALCUTTA    AND    SIMLA:    THACKER, 
SPINK    &    CO. 
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A  D  VERTJSEMENTS 


TRY  IT  IN  YOUR  BATH. 


m\ 


SCRUBB'S 


CLOUDY 
FLUID 


AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS    PREPARATION. 

Refreshing  as  a  Turkish  Bath. 

Invaluable  for  Toilet   Purposes. 

Splendid  Cleansing  Preparation  for  the  Hair. 

Removes  Stains  and  Grease  Spots  from  Clothing. 

Allays  the  Irritation  caused  by  Mosquito  Bites. 

Invigorating  in  Hot  Climates. 

Restores  the  Colour  to  Carpets. 

Cleans  Plate  and  Jewellery. 

Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 
Of  all  Grocers,  Chemists,  Etc. 
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TRAIN 


YOUR  MOUSTACHE 
In  the  WAY  IT 
SHOULD  GO. 

CARTER'S      THRIXALINE 

is  a  unique  transparent  fluid  for  train- 
ing and  fixing  the  moustaches  of  "  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  "  into  any 
position.  For  this  purpose  it  surpasses 
every  preparation  that  has  ever  been 
introduced.  Made  in  two  strengths  : 
Medium,  and  Extra  Strong. 
Prepared  only  by 
JOHN     CARTER. 

Post  free.  2s.  9d.,  5S.  9d.,  and  lOs.  9d. 


No  Breakfast  Table  complete  without 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

The  Idost  Nutritious  and  Economical. 


NEW  MODEL  TYPEWRITER. 

THE    LIGHT-RUNNING 

YOST 


Old  Features  Improved  Many  New  Features 

Send  for  Booklet,  which  gives  details. 

The  YOST  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd., 

50  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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"HeRK's   a    UKALlIi    UNTO    HiS    MAJESTY." 


l<^6l- 


"HULLO,   OLD   CHAP,    YOU    LOOK    AS    IK   YOO'k    HAD    SI'OKT  !       I\    AT   THK    KILL?" 

"Well,  av.     I  was  in  at  the  ditch   and  in   at  the   river.     We  can't 

EXPECT  to   im    IN    EVERYWHERE." 


THE    MAN   WHO    RISKED    IT 


By 


A.  G.  Hales 


IN  a  small  town  in  Upper  Burmah  a 
number  of  men  celebrated  in  many  walks 
of  life  had  met  to  investigate  certain 
phenomena  presented  to  the  scientific 
world  by  one  Jarl  Ossgood. 

They  represented  much  that  was  good  and 
great  in  the  world,  those  men  who  constituted 
this  group  of  investigators. 

One  man  was  an  American  railroad  king, 
a  person  of  profound  thought,  who  might  have 
been  almost  anything  in  this  world,  if  his  boy- 
hood had  not  been  tainted  by  the  crude  bitter 
knowledge  that  direct  personal  poverty  brings 
with  it. 

He  had  turned  his  hand  and  heart  to  the 
making  of  money  from  infancy,  and  he  had 
succeeded,  but  to  such  a  man  mere  money  was 
not  satisfying. 

When  he  became  vastly  rich  he  knew  that 
he  had  not  won  life's  battle — knew  that  he 
never  would  win  it ;  all  that  he  had  won  was  a 
golden  sword  with  which  to  fight,  but  the  best 
of  his  life  lay  behind  him — the  energy,  the  power, 
the  splendid  courage  and  resource  of  his  youth 
was  gone  for  ever,  buried  in  the  cinders  where 
his  golden  sword  was  forged. 

Yet  the  thirst  for  knowledge — not  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  schools,  which  any  dolt  who 
possesses  a  rich  father  may  obtain,  but  the 
knowledge  of  things  outside  the  beaten   track 


— remained   with    him    in    the    prime    of    his 
life. 

There  was  another  man  there  who  had  given 
all  his  earlier  years  to  a  toil  that  had  returned 
him  only  fruit  which  did  not  satisfy.  He  was  a 
soldier,  a  man  whom  Europe  knew  as  an  iron- 
willed  ruthless  man  on  the  field  of  war;  his 
name  made  the  enemies  of  his  country  tremble, 
for  when  he  struck,  he  struck  with  a  giant's  force 
and  spared  not ;  he  too  was  unsatisfied  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed,  and  longed  to  know 
what  might  lie  beyond  the  veil. 

One  other  sitting  there  was  nearly  great,  he 
had  written  three  things  that  stretched  above 
the  heads  of  men  and  turned  their  faces  to  the 
skies. 

A  poem  that  had  wings,  and  when  words  are 
winged  they  fly  along  the  ages. 

A  book  that  laid  its  fingers  on  the  harp-strings 
of  the  masses,  not  boldly,  forcefully,  nobly, 
but  with  uncertain  strength  ;  it  was  not  great, 
but  it  was  nearly  great;  the  writer's  inborn 
commonness  of  soul  had  marred  his  master- 
piece, yet  here  and  there  a  touch  of  splendour 
killed  the  greyness,  and  held  a  world  enthralled. 

Also,  he  had  written  a  story,  a  short  story 
that  carried  with  it  the  throb  of  drums,  the 
scent  of  blood  spilt  in  battle,  the  moans  of  the 
wounded,  the  deep-drawn  breaths  of  the  dying, 
the  laughter  of  the  victors,  the  anguish  of  the 
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vanquished,  and  through  it  all,  like  a  thread  of 
scarlet  through  a  woof  of  white,  ran  the  triumph 
of  empire ;  but  the  body  of  the  story  was  thin,  a 
poor,  cold,  clayey  thing  magnetised  at  times  to 
glorious  life,  but  only  one  limb  at  a  time. 

His  book,  his  poem,  his  short  story  all  told 
the  one  tale. 

He  had  flashes  of  genius,  that  illuminated  all 
he  touched,  but  the  body  of  his  work  belonged 
to  the  earth-earthy. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  investigators,  they  were 
men  who  had  all  made  a  mark  upon  the  time  in 
which  they  lived. 

One  was  a  great  railway  engineer,  a  man  who 
laughed  at  rivers  and  mountains  that  had  defied 
the  march  of  progress  for  ages. 

Another  was  the  hero  of  this  storv,  "  the  man 
who  risked  it." 

He  was  famous,  but  he  was  poor ;  and  now  his 
powers  were  failing  him  just  when  he  needed 
them  most,  for  the  wife  he  loved,  the  brave, 
patient  little  woman  who  had  helped  him  fight 
life's  battle  step  by  step,  was  sinking  under  the 
unending  strain,  his  boys  were  growing  to  that 
age  when  their  education  drained  his  scanty 
purse  almost  dry,  and— his  hand  was  losing  its 
cunning. 

In  a  few  short  years  the  world — the  fickle 
fleeting  world — would  forget  that  he  had  ever 
existed,  and  the  last  chapters  of  his  life  would 
be  spent  in  misery  and  want. 

He  did  not  mind  the  outlook  so  much  upon 
his  own  account,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  woman 
who  had  trodden  the  t'.orny  path  with  him  so 
uncomplainingly.  When  he  thought  of  her,  his 
soul  writhed  in  torment ;  he  wanted  to  make  the 
end  of  her  life  a  dream  of  happiness,  to  com- 
pensate her  for  all  that  she  had  done  for  him. 

She  had  given  up  home  and  friends  to  marry 
him,  when  he  was  a  poor  unknown  youth  with 


nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  faith  in  him- 
self, and  a  capacity  for  work  which  few  men  in 
his  time  could  surpass. 

When  the  children  came,  she  had  sacrificed 
a  greater  part  of  her  maternal  joys  so  that  she 
might  help  the  man  she  had  married,  though  she 
knew  that  all  his  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  his  fame. 

But  a  lime  had  come  when  he  saw  that  the 
plaudits  of  mobs,  the  praise  of  learned  men,  the 
glow  and  the  gush  of  critics  was  not  worth  one 
hour  of  a  good  wife's  love,  or  one  day  of  the 
happiness  that  his  beautiful  children  grouped 
around  a  mother's  knee  could  give. 

Then  he  looked  at  his  past.  Turning  his  chin 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  gazed  steadily,  unflinch- 
ingly, along  the  highways  of  his  life,  and  saw  the 
milestones  standing  one  by  one,  and  at  every 
milestone  he  saw  a  woman  standing  meekly, 
patiently,  bravely,  ready  to  dress  his  wounded 
feet,  and  he  knew  that  in  his  search  for  fame 
he  had  been  unconsciously  brutal,  unknowingly 
selfish,  unceasingly  cruel — and  the  knowledge 
brought  remorse. 

He  became  feverishly  anxious  to  make  money, 
to  store  up  wealth,  that  joy  might  come  to  his 
wife  before  it  was  too  late.  She  was  not  an  old 
woman,  not  more  than  six  and  thirty,  tall  and 
slender,  and  almost  girlish  in  her  fragility. 

He  would  throw  fame  to  the  dogs  and  toil  for 
money,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  golden  calf  and 
worshipped,  but  the  cult  of  the  calf  was  not  for 
him — money  did  not,  would  not  come. 

Men  called  him  great  and  fed  him  upon  plati- 
tudes, but  they  kept  their  purse-strings  closed, 
and  he  had  come  to  Burmah  for  one  of  the 
great  journals  in  order  to  earn  a  pittance ;  that 
was  how  he  came  to  be  in  the  assembly  who  had 
gathered  to  hear  Jarl  Ossgood  the  Dane  tell  of 
a  mystery  he  had  unearthed  whilst  journeying  in 
Thibet. 
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A  commonplace-looking  man  was  Jarl  the 
Dane,  a  man  whose  rough,  rugged  face  gave  few 
signs  of  the  soul  that  lay  behind  the  veil  of  clay, 
but  the  man  who  sat  next  to  him  was  moulded 
upon  lines  that  the  world  seldom  sees  ;  young, 
black  as  the  breast  feathers  of  a  crow,  great  of 
stature,  silent  as  the  mountain-tops  at  night,  a 
man  whose  mere  physical  gifts  would  have 
compelled  attention  in  any  assemblage. 

But  it  was  not  his  length  and  breadth  of  limb 
that  held  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  sat  around 
him,  it  was  the  majesty  of  intellect  that  nature 
had  imprinted  upon  his  face  ;  so  might  Solomon 
have  looked  in  the  heyday  of  his  glory. 

The  full  black  eyes  never  wavered  in  the  stead- 
fastness of  their  regard,  the  brow  above  the  eyes 
never  lowered  or  frowned,  but  rested  like  a 
rampart  fronting  an  arsenal  of  intellectual  force. 

The  great  curving  nose  rose  from  between  the 
eyes,  and  the  full  delicately  turned  nostrils 
betrayed  courage  and  breeding ;  the  curving  lips 
that  hid  the  white  strong  teeth  were  guiltless  of 
hair,  every  line  was  visible. 

An  intensely  human  face,  and  yet  inhuman  in 
its  inflexible  calm ;  it  was  not  a  sullen  face,  nor 
an  austere  face,  simply  a  calm  unalterable  living 
mask. 

Had  the  soul  behind  that  face  been  the  soul 
of  a  sensualist  or  a  slayer  of  men,  he  would  have 
been  a  fiend,  a  devil  stalking  the  earth  limitless 
in  evil. 

This  was  the  priest  whom  Jarl  the  Dane  had 
brought  with  him  from  Thibet,  the  man  whose 
mysterious  power  he  wished  a  group  of  wise  men 
to  investigate. 

Long  and  earnestly  the  Dane  spoke  to  the 
little  assembly,  teUing  how,  during  his  wanderings 
in  Thibet,  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  priest,  who 
had  revealed  to  him  things  which  both  fools  and 
wise  men  had  scoffed  at  as  impossible. 


"To  him,"  said  Jarl  the  Dane,  turning  with 
a  wave  of  his  arm  towards  the  priest,  "  to  him 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  death  or  annihilation, 
he  has  crossed  the  portals  and  has  held 
communion  with  the  world  beyond  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  it." 

At  this  astounding  statement  every  eye  in 
that  assembly  was  fixed  upon  the  black 
immutable  face  of  the  priest.  "  If  that  is  so,  let 
him  tell  us  what  lies  behind  the  veil." 

It  was  the  soldier  who  spoke,  the  leader  of 
armies,  and  his  voice  had  the  crisp  curt  ring  of 
camps  in  its  every  tone. 

"That  he  will  not  do,"  answered  the  Dane; 
"  every  man  must  see  for  himself  and  learn  his 
own  lesson.  Many  may  make  the  journey  if 
they  are  willing,  but  only  a  few  who  are  worthy 
will  learn  the  higher  secrets." 

"  Babes  can  babble  like  that,  but  we  who  are 
here  are  not  babes,"  retorted  the  soldier;  "we 
want  deeds,  not  words ;  proofs,  not  assertions." 

The  priest  rose  from  his  resting-place,  and, 
uprearing  his  form  to  its  full  height  until  he 
towered  a  full  head  over  the  soldier — and  he 
was  a  man  of  fine  stature — said — 

"  Deeds  !  you  ask  for  deeds,  you  shall  have 
them  ;  you  ask  for  proofs,  you  shall  have  proofs  ; 
you  ask  for  a  sign,  I  will  give  you  a  sign." 

His  voice  was  like  the  far-off  echo  of  the  sea, 
so  full,  so  strong,  so  passionless,  so  great,  and 
they  who  hearkened  were  awed. 

No  charlatan,  no  mere  trickster  ever  spoke 
like  that. 

"  You  seek  knowledge,  the  knowledge  that 
has  no  ending ;  and  knowledge  waits  for  the 
earnest  seeker ;  in  my  hands  lie  the  keys  that 
will  open  the  gates  of  wisdom,  but  first  let  me 
tell  you  the  conditions.  The  man  who  would 
know  what  lies  beyond  what  men  call  death, 
must  taste  death.     He  who  would  know  what 
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lies  beyond  the  grave,  must  first  lie  in  the  grave. 
First  death,  then  burial,  then  the  journey  to  the 
land  where  millions  upon  millions  abide,  then 
the  resurrection  and  the  return." 

"  You  have  passed  through  all  this  ?  "  asked 
the  soldier. 

"  I  have  passed  through  it  all." 

"  How  long  does  a  man  lie  in  the  grave  ?  " 

"Until  the  seasons  have  come  and  gone 
twice." 

"  He  will  then  return  to  his  own,  with  the 
knowledge  of  things  eternal  ?  " 

"  He  will  come  to  his  own  again,  and  his 
knowledge  will  be  as  the  knowledge  of  the  gods." 

"  If  you  would  sell  your  knowledge,  you 
might  reap  a  harvest  of  gold  greater  than  any 
man  ever  possessed,  priest." 

"What  is  gold  to  me,  soldier?  I  get  a  cup  of 
water  from  the  spring ;  a  handful  of  corn  or  a 
cluster  of  grapes  supplies  my  needs.  The  air  is 
free  to  all ;  the  night  and  the  day,  the  sun  and 
the  stars  are  man's  inheritance  ;  the  nearer  we  get 
to  the  gods,  the  farther  we  get  from  cities  and 
the  ways  of  men  bred  in  cities." 

"  A  man  must  go  to  the  grave  to  gather 
the  wisdom  of  the  gods  then,  priest?" 

"There  is  no  other  way." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  group  of  men — deep, 
solemn  silence,  which  lasted  until  the  soldier 
spoke  again. 

"  Your  price  is  too  high,  priest ;  a  man  might 
learn  that  which  would  teach  him  that  his  life's 
efforts  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

"A  man  would  learn  that  the  ambitions  of 
men  count  no  more  in  the  scale  of  creation 
than  the  holes  the  earth-worms  make  in  the 
clay  soil  by  the  rivers." 

"Better  for  him  if,  knowing  that,  he  never 
returned  to  humankind,"  cried  the  soldier, 
passionately. 


The  priest  looked  at  him  with  that  wondrous 
calm  which  nothing  seemed  to  shake. 

"You  are  wrong,"  he  answered;  "  for  when 
men  have  risen  above  personal  ambition,  and 
spend  their  lives  toiling  night  and  day  for  no 
other  reward  than  the  happiness  and  advance- 
ment of  all  humankind,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  plan  of  man's  redemption  be 
complete.  A  soldier  lives,  dies,  decays,  and 
becomes  dust ;  and  ages  after,  a  child  with  a 
little  spittle  upon  its  finger  makes  a  plaything 
out  of  what  had  been  a  conqueror's  clay.  So 
much  for  ambition  ;  but  a  good  deed  nobly  done, 
germinates  and  begets  deeds  in  its  own  likeness, 
— a  good  deed  never  dies." 

"  Your  price  is  too  high  ;  you  ask  too  much 
for  your  knowledge,  priest." 

As  he  spoke,  the  soldier  passed  out  into  the 
night,  and  all  the  rest  followed  him,  until  the 
priest  was  left  alone  with  his  one  disciple,  Jarl 
the  Dane. 

An  hour  later  the  American  money-king  and 
the  "  man  who  risked  it "  were  closeted  together, 
talking  earnestly ;  the  American  was  speaking. 
"  I  would  take  no  living  man's  word  on  a 
subject  of  such  importance  until  I  had  proved  it 
to  the  bottom — no,  not  the  word  of  my  own 
brother,"  he  said  ;  "and  yet  if  ever  a  man  looked 
as  if  he  could  not  lie,  it  is  that  priest." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  lies,"  said  the  other 
man,  "  I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth  ;  and  yet,  like 
you,  I  would  not  accept  his  bare  assertion  ;  to 
do  so  would  be  to  exercise  what  the  fanatics 
call  faith.  I  prefer  to  exercise  reason,  and 
reason  demands  proof" 

"  Is  there  a  man  living,  I  wonder,"  murmured 
the  American,  "  who  would  take  such  a  tremend- 
ous risk  as  the  priest  demands  as  the  price  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ?  Have  you 
grasped  the  awful  significance  of  this  experiment  ? 
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If  a  man  were  to  do  as  the  priest  demands,  and 
if  the  priest  proved  to  be  no  mere  charlatan,  no 
impostor,  but  a  god-sent  messenger  to  man,  then 
the  daring  mortal  would  be  brought  into  contact 
with  forces  which  created  the  worlds,  not  this 
planet  alone,  but  all  that  exist,  the  forces  that 
govern  it  to-day.  If  there  is  a  heaven  he  would 
see  it,  if  there  was  a  hell  he  would  behold  its 
terrors ;  think  of  all  that  it  means  :  could  a  man, 
a  mere  man,  gaze  upon  those  scenes  and  bear 
to  live  as  a  man  again  ?  I  would  give  much  to 
meet  such  a  man." 

The  other  sat  very  silent,  thinking,  thinking, 
always  thinking.  He  saw  the  woman  who  had 
given  up  all  for  him,  sinking  to  a  premature 
grave,  worn  out  by  life's  bitter  struggle. 

He  looked  ahead  a  few  years,  and  saw  himself, 
beaten,  broken,  his  back  to  the  wall  of  fortune, 
his  feet  in  the  mire  of  defeat. 

He  saw  the  boys  growing  to  manhood,  half 
educated,  scornful  of  the  father  who  had  failed, 
and  failing  left  them  nothing  but  a  name,  a 
mere  empty  name — and  his  soul  sickened. 

"  You  would  give  much,  you  say,  to  meet  a 
man  who  would  risk  this  thing  ?  " 

"Much." 

"  I  will  take  this  risk." 

"  Voii  ?  " 

The  American  leaned  half  across  the  table  in 
his  sudden  excitement,  "  —  you  —  impossible  j 
why,  man,  the  world  wants  you  as  you  are." 

"The  world  may  want  me,  but  the  world  will 
starve  my  wife  and  buffet  my  children. 
Listen" — then  he  told  his  story,  whilst  the 
money-king  sat  and  drummed  the  table  with  his 
fingers. 

"  So,"  he  said  at  the  conclusion,  "  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  has  gone  wide  of  the  mark.  I 
hunted  for  money,  and  am  not  satisfied  though 
I  have  enough  for  any  ten  men  living.     You 


hunted  for  fame,  and  having  won  it,  find  it 
hollow ;  we  are  like  children,  my  friend,  little 
children  seeking  strayed  cattle  in  the  dark  ;  but 
you  are  welcome  to  enough  of  ni}-  wealth  to 
satisfy  your  needs." 

"  Can  I  give  you  a  share  of  my  fame  in 
return  ?  " 

The  money-king  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 
"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  true  fame  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  dollars." 

"  Then  as  you  can  take  nothing  from  me  for 
nothing,  neither  can  I  take  from  you  without  an 
equivalent,  that  for  which  you  have  wasted  a 
life  ;  but  if  you  will  make  my  wife's  future  secure, 
make  my  boys'  pathway  smooth,  I  will  risk  this 
thing  of  which  the  priest  spoke ;  and  if  I  come 
back  to  the  land  of  living  men,  will  tell  you  all 
that  I  am  allowed  to  tell." 

So  the  compact  was  made  :  a  soul  was  bought 
and  sold,  not  for  evil,  but  that  good  might  come 
of  it ;  mortals  were  measuring  themselves  with 
the  immortal,  as  children  measure  a  mountain 
with  their  eyes. 

•  ••••• 

A  little  way  off  the  edge  of  a  beaten  track  that 
led  through  one  of  the  jungles  of  Upper  Burmah, 
four  men  were  standing  around  an  open  grave. 

One  was  the  Thibetan  priest,  the  man  upon 
his  left  was  his  disciple,  Jarl  the  Dane.  On  the 
right  of  the  grave  stood  the  American  money- 
king,  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  stood  "the  man 
who  risked  it." 

The  priest  spoke,  and  his  voice  sounded  like 
the  wind  rippling  through  the  leaves. 

"  To-day  our  brother  dies,  and  is  buried  here 
in  the  lap  of  the  earth — the  clean  brown  earth, 
that  purifies  and  cleanses  all  that  is  worth 
cleansing,  and  rots  all  that  is  in  itself  rotten 
and  vile,  ^^^hen  the  snows  on  the  mountain-tops 
have  melted  twice,  when  the  corn  has  ripened 
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and  fallen  twice  to  the  sickle  of  the  reaper,  I 
shall  stand  again  beside  this  grave  and  bid  the 
sleeper  awaken,  and  he  will  awake,  and  he  shall 
possess  knowledge  that  few  of  the  sons  of  men 
have  ever  possessed ;  but  first  he  must  die,  for 
death  is  the  door  of  knowledge." 

He  passed  along  the  graveside  and  stood 
close  to  the  man  whose  loyal  love  for  a  v^'oman, 
who  was  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children, 
made  him  a  willing  sacrifice. 

"Close  your  eyes,"  he  commanded,  in  a 
whisper  that  was  full  of  tragedy  and  power ; 
"close  your  eyes." 

The  victim  obeyed. 

The  priest  placed  his  right  hand  over  the 
victim's  mouth,  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
his  left  hand  he  closed  the  man's  nostrils.  "  Do 
not  struggle,"  he  commanded,  in  the  same  tone 
he  had  used  before.  "Obey,  and  the  anguish 
will  be  short ;  death  comes  easily,  life  alone  is 
hard." 

The  victim's  fingers  twitched,  his  eyelids 
fluttered  for  a  moment  over  straining  eyeballs, 
the  veins  upon  his  neck  and  forehead  swelled  as 
though  they  would  burst,  his  chest  heaved  in 
agony ;  then  peace  came,  and  he  lay  white  and 
still  in  the  arms  of  the  priest. 

If  he  w^ere  not  dead,  no  man  ever  looked 
more  like  death. 

For  an  hour  they  watched  beside  him,  and 
saw  the  jaw  fall,  the  eyes  fix  in  a  glassy  stare, 
the  hue  of  the  cheeks  settle  into  the  cold  dirty- 
white  pallor  of  death. 

The  American  drew  his  penknife  and  cut  the 
index-finger  of  the  left  hand  to  the  bone,  but  no 
blood  came  from  the  wound. 

Then  they  buried  him  and  heaped  the  clean 
brown  mould  over  the  uncoftined  form,  and  left 
him. 

The   American  went  towards  the  coast  and 


met  an  epidemic  of  cholera ;  and  four  days  after 
the  burial  of  "  the  man  who  risked  it,"  the 
American  was  thrown  into  a  rough  grave,  a 
victim    of    the    greatest    of    all    the    Eastern 


scourges. 


In  London  a  woman,  surrounded  by  four 
growing  boys,  sat  and  mourned  for  her  husband, 
mourned  for  him  as  a  dead  man. 

No  news  had  reached  her  concerning  the 
terrible  experiment  her  husband  had  decided 
to  risk. 

He  had  not  written  her ;  he  had  left  the  whole 
story  in  the  hands  of  the  American  money- 
king,  who  had  promised  to  go  straight  to  the 
wife  and  tell  her  all,  and  give  to  her  the  help 
she  needed ;  but  death  had  met  him  and  closed 
his  mouth  for  all  time. 

Special  correspondents  of  the  great  "  Dailies  " 
had  traced  "the  man  who  risked  it"  into  Upper 
Burmah,  they  kept  upon  his  track  until  they  fell 
in  with  the  cholera  wave,  then  all  traces  ceased, 
and  they,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Thibetan 
priest  and  his  mission,  put  the  disappearance 
of  the  celebrity  down  to  cholera. 

He  was  duly  chronicled  as  one  of  its  victims, 
and  his  widow,  who  had  given  him  of  the  best 
of  her  life  ungrudgingly,  mourned  for  him,  and 
would  not  be  comforted. 

Letters  came  to  her,  from  many  of  the  world's 
great  ones,  deploring  his  loss.  Great  journals  de- 
voted much  space  to  his  untimely  fate.  A  nation 
wept  for  him — for  a  day — and  left  his  widow  and 
children  to  starve,  for  the  widow  was  poor ;  and 
all  the  time  he  slept  under  the  soil  in  the 
Burmah  jungle,  and  poverty  crept  into  his 
home  and  dwelt  there. 

One  by  one  the  little  knick-knacks  of  happier 
times  went  to  the  saleroom ;  a  few  pictures  he 
had   prized,  mostly  gifts  from  artists  who  had 
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known  and  admired  him ;  then  the  more  solid 
things  went,  until  the  home  was  bare,  and  the 
little  that  was  left  was  seized  by  the  landlord 
for  rent. 

Then  came  the  dreary  tramping  through 
London  slums  in  search  of  cheap  lodgings,  and 
the  bitter  battle  for  daily  bread;  and  the  skies 
grew  greyer  and  greyer. 

Had  she  been  alone,  death  would  have  come 
to  her,  but  the  motherhood  within  her  kept  her 
alive ;  she  could  not  die  and  leave  the  young 
things  loveless  and  homeless  in  the  world — she 
was  too  unselfish  to  die. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  her  hour  of  darkest 
need  she  met  a  man,  an  artist,  who  had  been 
one  of  her  husband's  dearest  friends,  a  man 
clever  but  not  great ;  his  brush  and  his  pencil 
kept  him  in  comfort,  though  not  in  wealth  ;  and 
being  a  manly  man  he  helped  her  willingly, 
helped  her  gladly,  until  the  grosser  souls  around 
made  light  of  her  name,  speaking  of  her  as  his 
mistress. 

A  cruel  taunt  from  a  boy  in  the  street  to  her 
eldest  son  opened  her  eyes  to  what  was  said ; 
and  to  keep  the  memory  of  her  dead  lover's 
name  pure  and  free  from  stain,  she  refused  all 
further  help  and  prepared  to  seek  another 
abiding-place — for  the  tongues  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel. 

Then  that  friend,  out  of  his  loyal  friendship, 
begged  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  she,  for  the 
children's  sake,  consented. 

•  •  •  •  ■  ^ 

The  snows  on  the  mountain-tops  had  melted 
twice,  the  reaper's  sickle  had  been  busy  for  two 
summers  amidst  the  golden  grain,  and  once 
more  the  Thibetan  priest  stood  in  the  Burmese 
jungle  beside  the  grave  where  lay  the  body  of 
"the  man  who  risked  it." 

Beside  the  priest  stood  Jarl  Ossgood  the  Dane. 


"  His  hour  has  come,"  said  the  priest ;  then 
kneeling,  he  scooped  the  earth  away  with  his 
hands,  tearing  aside  the  weeds  and  brambles, 
throwing  the  brown  earth  to  the  right  and  left, 
until  the  face  of  the  sleeper  lay  exposed  to  the 
sunlight. 

It  was  the  same  face;  but  earth,  brown 
mother  earth,  had  imprinted  upon  it  her  un- 
ending calm. 

The  priest  bent  his  head  and  whispered  a 
command — 

"  Sleeper,  awake  !  The  hour  has  come  ! "  And 
he  who  slept  awoke,  and  rose  up  and  shook  the 
grave  rags  from  him,  for  all  his  clothing  had 
rotted,  and  the  rags  defiled  him. 

He  went  to  a  tiny  rivulet  that  rippled  near, 
and  washed ;  and  having  washed,  knew  not  that 
he  was  naked  ;  and  the  priest  bowed  before  him, 
for  this  man  had  fathomed  the  wisdom  that  lies 
beyond  the  world. 

They  ministered  to  him  ;  but  neither  Jarl  the 
Dane  nor  the  priest  asked  him  to  share  with 
them  his  knowledge — his  knowledge.  What 
knowledge  had  he  gained?  But  let  the  story 
tell. 

Jarl  the  Dane  brought  him  clothing  and 
placed  money  for  his  needs  in  his  purse ;  and 
he  went  forth  smiling  graciously,  smiling  on  all 
things  as  the  spring  smiles. 

An  aged  woman  met  him  on  the  highway — he 
stopped  and  comforted  her ;  an  old  man  bearing 
a  burden  beyond  his  feeble  strength  tottered 
along  the  road — he  took  the  burden  upon  his 
own  shoulder,  and,  linking  his  arm  in  that 
feeble  wayfarer's,  cried,  "Come,  brother,  the 
burdens  of  the  weak  should  be  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  strong." 

Surely  this  man  had  learnt  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  the  goHs. 

He  passed   from   place   to  place,  and  none 
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knew  him  ;  his  fame  had  not  lasted  long  enough 
to  hold  men's  minds  for  two  brief  seasons,  and 
yet  he  had  been  great. 

But  the  thought  brought  no  grief:  he  had 
learnt  the  value  of  many  things  since  the  day  he 
had  slept. 

He  put  his  stick  into  a  running  stream,  and, 
drawing  it  forth,  looked  for  the  hole  and  found 
none.  "  And  that  is  fame,"  he  said,  and  smiled  ; 
and  went  upon  his  journey,  going  straight  as  an 
eagle  to  its  nest  to  that  London  home  where  his 
wife  dwelt  with  his  friend. 

She  knew  him  as  soon  as  her  eyes  rested 
upon  his  face,  and  a  great  shame  fell  upon  her. 

He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms,  but 
she  dropped  at  his  feet  and  clasped  her  arms 
around  him,  crying,  "  I  am  not  worthy ;  the 
children  hungered  and  I  gave  myself  for  bread." 

At  that  he  lifted  her  and  held  her  in  his  arms 
and  talked  to  her,  to  soothe  her  pain. 

Then  that  other  came,  the  friend  who  had 
wedded  her ;  and  when  he  saw  them,  a  great 
wrath  filled  him,  for  he  too  had  learnt  to  love 
the  woman  with  his  who'e  soul,  for  she  was 
lovable  above  the  wont  of  women. 

"  She  is  mine,"  he  cried. 

"  She  shall  choose,"  was  the  reply. 

"  She  cannot  go  to  you,"  cried  that  other  one  ; 
"  she  is  soiled  to  you,  for  she  has  been  my  wife." 


The  man  who  had  risked  all  for  love  looked 
calmly  at  the  woman. 

"  Choose,"  he  said. 

"  I  did  it  all  for  love  of  you  and  love  of  my 
children." 

"  Your  love  was  pure,"  he  answered  her ;  "  so 
pure  that  the  world  is  better  for  your  loving,  and 
your  living,  perfect  love  purifies  all  it  touches." 

She  crept  to  him  and  laid  her  head  upon 
his  heart  with  a  great  sigh  of  content. 

"  But  the  child,  the  unborn  child,  my  child  ?  " 
cried  that  other. 

'■'•^oX.your  child,"  said  the  man  who  held  the 
woman,  "  not  your  child.  It  is  the  child  of 
your  desire  and  her  sacrifice;  and  sacrifice  claims 
its  reward  :  it  is  her  child." 

"  Come,"  he  said.     And  they  went. 

"  What  have  you  learnt?"  she  asked  him,  when 
he  had  told  her  all ;  "  what  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
gods — is  it  fame,  is  it  wealth,  is  it  power  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer,  holding  her  face  in  his 
hands — 

"  It  is  none  of  these  things — wealth  is  nothing, 
fame  is  a  summer's  breath  on  the  cheek  of  a 
stripling.  The  wisdom  of  the  gods  is  three 
things  :  perfect  content,  perfect  love,  and  perfect 
charity  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  love  of 
a  good  woman  for  a  selfish  man." 


Bill    Snooks    {reading  from    a    fashion    paper). — "  '  To    BR    REALLY    WELL    DRESSED    A    man's 
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appearance    of    having    been    worn    once  or   twice.' 


WHAT   THE    RATS    BROUGHT 


By 


Ernest  Favenc 


IT  was  during  the  prolonged  drought  of 
19 1 9,  just  about  Christmas  time,  that 
the  steamer  Niagara  fell  in  with  an 
apparently  abandoned  barquentine 
about  fifty  miles  from  Sydney. 

It  was  calm,  fine  weather;  so,  failing  to  get 
any  response  to  their  hail,  the  chief  officer 
boarded  her. 

He  returned  with  the  report  that  she  was 
perfectly  seaworthy  and  in  good  order,  but  no 
one  could  be  found  on  the  ship,  living  or  dead. 

The  captain  went  on  board,  and,  being  so 
close  to  port,  he  was  thinking  of  putting  some 
hands  on  her  to  bring  her  into  Port  Jackson, 
when  a  perusal  of  the  barquentine's  log-book  in 
the  captain's  cabin  made  him  hesitate. 

From  the  entries  it  appeared  that  the  crew 
had  sickened  and  died  of  some  kind  of  malig- 
nant fever,  the  only  survivors  being  three  men 
— a  passenger,  one  sailor,  and  the  cook. 

The  last  entry,  which  was  nearly  tliree  weeks 
old,  stated  that  these  three  had  provisioned  a 
boat  and  intended  leaving  the  vessel  in  order  to 
make  for  Australia,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
their  lives,  as  they  felt  sure  that  the  vessel  was 
infested  with  plague. 

The  value  of  the  barquentine  and  cargo 
being  considerable,  and  the  weather  settled,  the 
captain  determined  to  take  her  into  port. 

He  put  three  volunteers  on  board  to  steer  her, 


took  her  in  tow,  and  brought  her  into  Port  Jackson, 
and  anchored  off  the  Quarantine  Ground. 

On  reporting  the  matter  to  the  medical 
officer,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at  anchor 
until  it  was  decided  what  course  to  take. 

The  season  was  very  hot  and  unhealthy,  and 
when  the  story  spread  it  occasioned  a  slight 
scare  amongst  the  citizens. 

Both  vessels  were  quarantined,  and  the 
barquentine  thoroughly  examined. 

When  it  was  found  from  the  log  that  the 
deserted  craft  had  sailed  from  an  Indian  port, 
where  the  plague  that  had  so  long  devastated 
Southern  Asia  was  then  raging  furiously,  the 
consternation  grew  into  a  panic. 

It  was  determined  to  take  the  vessel  to  sea 
and  burn  her,  for  nothing  less  would  pacify  the 
public. 

The  claim  of  the  owners  and  the  salvage 
claim  for  compensation  were  rated,  and  the 
Niagara  towed  the  derelict  out  to  sea,  set  fire 
to  her,  and  then  returned  to  undergo  a  term  of 
quarantine. 

Nothing  further  occurred,  and  in  due  course 
the  Niagara  was  released,  and  the  people  for- 
got the  fright  they  had  entertained. 

The  drought  reigned  unbroken,  and  the  heat 
continued  to  range  higher  than  ever. 

Then,  when  the  winter  had  passed,  and  the 
dry  spring   betokened   the   coming  of  another 
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summer  of  drought  and  heat,  a  mortal  sickness 
made  its  appearance  in  some  of  the  low-lying 
suburbs  of  Sydney. 

When  it  had  grown  to  an  alarming  extent, 
grim  stories  got  to  be  bruited  about,  and  a  tale 
that  one  of  the  sailors  of  the  Niagara  had  told 
was  repeated. 

He  was  on  watch  the  night  before  the  vessel 
was  to  be  destroyed,  the  two  ships  lying 
anchored  pretty  close  together. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  peculiar  noise  on  board  the 
plague  ship. 

He  listened  intently,  and  recognised  the 
squealing  of  rats,  and  a  low,  pattering  noise  as 
though  all  the  rats  on  the  ship  were  gathering 
together. 

And  so  they  were. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  his  quick  eyes 
detected  something  moving  on  the  cable. 

The  rats  were  leaving  the  ship. 

Down  the  cable  they  went  in  what  seemed  to 
be  an  endless  procession,  into  the  water,  and 
straight  ashore  they  swam. 

They  passed  under  the  bow  of  the  Niagara, 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  weather  is  still  unchanged. 

It  seems  as  though  a  cloud  would  never 
appear  in  the  sky  again. 

Day  after  day  the  thermometer  rises  during 
the  afternoon  to  1 1 5  degrees  in  the  shade,  with 
unvarying  regularity. 

No  wind  comes,  save  pufl's  of  hot  air,  which 
penetrate  everywhere. 

The  Harbour  is  lifeless,  and  the  water  seems 
stagnant  and  rotting. 

And  now,  dead  bodies  are  floating  in  what 
were  once  the  clear  sparkling  waters  of  Port 
Jackson. 

Most  of  these  are  the  corpses  of  unfortunates. 


and  the  sailor  declared  it  seemed  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  the  last  straggler  swam  past. 

He  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  shadow  of  the 
shore,  but  he  heard  the  curious  subdued  murmur 
they  made  for  some  time. 

The  sailor  little  thought,  as  he  watched  this 
strange  exodus  from  the  doomed  ship,  that  he 
had  witnessed  an  invasion  of  Australia  portend- 
ing greater  disaster  than  the  entrance  of  a 
hostile  fleet  through  the  Heads. 

The  horror  of  the  tale  was  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  the  suburbs  afilicted  were  now  haunted 
by  numberless  rats. 

People  began  to  fly  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  soon  some  of  the  most  populous  districts 
were  empty  and  deserted. 

This  spread  the  evil,  and  before  long  plague 
was  universal  in  the  city,  and  the  authorities 
and  their  medical  advisers  at  their  wits'  end  to 
cope  with  and  check  the  scourge. 

The  following  account  is  from  the  diary  of 
one  who  passed  unscathed  through  the  affliction. 
Strange  to  say,  none  of  the  crew  of  the  Niagara 
were  attacked,  nor  was  the  boat  with  the  three 
survivors  ever  heard  of. 

***** 
stricken    with    plague-madness,    who,    in    their 
delirium,  plunge    into   the  water,  which    has    a 
fatal  fascination  for  them. 

They  float  untouched,  for  it  is  reported,  and 
I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  very  sharks  have 
deserted  these  tainted  shores. 

The  sanitary  cordon  once  drawn  around  the 
city  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  for  the 
plague  now  rages  throughout  the  whole  continent. 

The  very  birds  of  the  air  seem  to  carry  the 
infection  far  and  wide. 

All  steamers  have  stopped  running,  for  they 
dare  not  leave  port,  in  case  of  being  disabled 
at  sea  by  their  crews  sickening  and  dying. 
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All  the  ports  of  the  world  arc  closed  against 
Australian  vessels. 

Ghastly  stories  are  told  of  ships  floating 
around  our  coasts,  drifting  hither  and  thither, 
manned  only  by  the  dead. 

Our  sole  communication  with  the  outer  world 
is  by  cable,  and  that  even  is  uncertain,  for  some 
of  the  land  operators  have  been  found  dead  at 
the  instruments. 

•  ••••• 

The  dead  are  now  beginning  to  lie  about 
the  streets,  for  the  fatigue-parties  are  over- 
worked, and  the  cremation  furnaces  are  not  yet 
available. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  George  Street,  and  saw 
three  bodies  lying  in  the  Post  Office  Colonnade. 
Dogs  were  sniffing  at  them ;  and  the  horrible 
rats  that  now  infest  every  place  ran  boldly 
about. 

There  is  no  traffic  but  the  death-carts,  and 
the  silence  of  the  once  noisy  street  is  awful. 

The  only  places  open  for  business  are  the 
bars ;  for  many  hold  that  alcohol  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  plague,  and  drink  to  excess,  only  to 
die  of  heat-apoplexy. 

People  who  meet  look  curiously  at  each  other, 
to  see  if  either  bear  the  plague  blotch  on  their 
face. 

Religious  mania  is  common. 

The  Salvation  Army  parade  the  streets  pray- 
ing and  singing. 

The  other  day  I  saw,  when  kneeling  in  a 
circle,  that  two  of  them  never  rose  again.  They 
remained  kneeling,  smitten  to  death  by  the 
plague. 

The  "captain"  raised  a  cry  of  "Hallelujah! 
More  souls  for  Jesus ! "  and  then  the  whole 
crew,  in  their  gaudy  equipments,  went  marching 
down  the  echoing  street,  the  big  drum  banging 
its  loudest. 


As  the  noise  of  their  hysterical  concert  faded 
round  a  corner  a  death-cart  rumbled  up,  and 
the  two  victims  were  unceremoniously  pitched 
into  it,  one  of  the  men  remarking,  "They're 
fresh  'uns  this  time,  better  luck  •" 

Such  was  the  recjuiem  passed  on  departed 
spirits  by  those  whose  occupation  had  long  since 
made  them  callous  to  suffering  and  death. 

All  the  medical  profession  stuck  nobly  to 
their  posts,  though  death  was  busy  amongst 
their  ranks  ;  and  volunteers  amongst  the  nurses, 
male  and  female,  were  never  wanting  as  places 
had  to  be  filled. 

But  what  could  medical  science  do  against 
a  disease  that  recognised  no  conventional  rules, 
and  raged  in  the  open  country  as  it  did  in  the 
crowded  towns? 

Experts  from  Europe  and  America  came  over 
and  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  still  no  check 
could  be  found. 

All  agreed  that  the  only  chance  was  in  an 
atmospheric  disturbance  that  would  break  up 
the  drought  and  dispel  the  stagnant  atmosphere 
that  brooded  hke  a  funeral  pall  over  the 
continent. 

But  the  meteorologists  could  give  no  hope. 

All  they  could  say  was  that  a  cycle  of 
rainless  years  had  set  in,  and  that  at  some 
former  time  Australia  had  passed  through  the 
same  experience. 

A  strange  comet,  too,  of  unprecedented  size, 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  astronomers  were  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  visitor. 

So  the  fiery  portent  flamed  in  the  midnight 
sky,  further  adding  to  the  terrors  of  the 
superstitious. 

It  was  during  one  ni'^ht,  walking  late  through 
the  stricken  city,  1  met  with  the  following 
adventure. 


Voting- Aaor.—"  Kvhho  I  Gvv'nor.     Doing  anything?  " 

O/d  SYager.—"  -No,  MY  BOY.     As  A  MATTER  OF  FACT,  I've  done  nothing  since  poor  Mac  died  !" 

Young  J aor.—"  Mac?    What  Mac?    Macdermott?" 

Old  Stager.— '''R0\    Macrbady!    you  blooming  mushroom  ! !" 
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My  work  at  the  hospitals  had  been  hard,  but 
I  felt  no  fatigue.  The  despair  brooding  over 
everyone  had  shadowed  me  with  its  influence. 

Think  what  it  was  to  be  shut  up  in  a  pest- 
city  without  a  chance  of  escape,  either  by  sea 
or  by  land  ! 

I  wandered  through  the  streets,  Campbell's 
lines  running  in  my  head,  "  And  ships  were 
drifting  with  the  dead  to  shores  where  all  was 
dumb." 

Suddenly  a  door  opened,  and  a  young 
woman  staggered  out,  and  reeling,  almost  fell 
against  me. 

I  supported  her,  and  she  seemed  to  somewhat 
recover  from  the  frightful  horror  that  had 
apparently  seized  her. 

She  stared  at  me,  then  said,  "  Oh  !  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer.  The  rats  came  first,  and 
now  hideous  things  have  come  through  the 
window,  and  are  watching  his  breath  go  out. 
Are  you  a  doctor  ?  " 

"I  am  not  a  doctor,"  I  answered;  "but  I'm 
one  of  those  who  attend  to  the  dying.  It  is  all 
we  can  do." 

"Will  you  come  with  me?  My  husband  is 
dying,  and  I  dare  not  go  back  alone,  and  I  dare 
not  leave  him  to  die  alone.  He  has  raved  of 
fearful  things." 

The  street  lamps  were  unlighted,  but  by  the 
glare  of  the  threatening  comet  that  lit  up  the 
heavens  I  could  see  her  face,  and  the  mortal 
terror  in  it. 

I  was  just  reassuring  her  when  someone 
approaching  stopped  close  to  us. 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  stranger,  who  was 
frenzied  with  drink  ;  "  another  soul  going  to  be 
damned.  Let  me  see  him.  I'll  cheer  him  on 
his  way,"  and  he  waved  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 

I  turned  to  remonstrate  with  the  fellow,  when 
I  saw  a  change  come  over  his  face  that  trans- 


formed it  from  frenzy  of  intoxication  into 
comparative  sobriety. 

"  Your  name,  woman ;  your  husband's 
name?"  he  gasped. 

As  if  compelled  to  answer,  she  replied, 
"Sandover,  Herbert  Sandover?" 

"  Can  I  come  too  ?  "  said  the  man,  addressing 
me  in  an  altered  tone.  "  I  know  Herbert,  knew 
him  of  old ;  but  his  wife  doesn't  remember 
me." 

"  Keep  quiet,  and  don't  disturb  tne  dying,"  i 
said ;  and  giving  my  arm  to  the  woman,  went 
into  the  house. 

We  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  a 
bedroom ;  the  rats  scampered,  squeaking, 
before  us. 

On  the  bed  lay  a  man,  plague-stricken,  and 
raving  in  delirium. 

No  wonder. 

On  the  rail  at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  on  the 
rail  at  the  foot  sat  two  huge  bats. 

Not  the  harmless  Australian  variety  that  lives 
in  the  twilight  limestone  caves ;  nor  the  fruit- 
eating  flying-fox ;  but  a  larger  kind  still,  the 
hideous  flesh-feeding  vampire  of  New  Guinea 
and  Borneo. 

For  since  Australia  became  a  pest-house  the 
flying  carnivora  of  the  Archipelago  had  invaded 
the  continent. 

There  sat  these  demon-like  creatures,  with 
their  vulpine  heads  and  huge  leathery  wings, 
with  which  they  were  slowly  fanning  the  air. 

And  the  dying  man  lay  and  raved  at  them. 

Disturbed  by  our  entrance,  the  obscene  things 
flapped  slowly  out  of  the  open  window,  and  the 
sick  man  turned  to  us  with  a  hideous  laugh, 
which  was  echoed  by  the  strange  man  who  had 
joined  us. 

"  Herbert  Sandover,"  he  said,  "  you  know 
me.   Bill   Kempton,  the  man  you  robbed   and 
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ruined.  I'm  just  in  time  to  see  you  die.  I 
came  to  Australia  after  you  to  twist  your 
thievish  neck,  but  the  Plague  has  done  it. 
Grin,  man,  grin,  it's  pleasant  to  meet  an  old 
friend." 

I  tried  to  stop  him,  but  vainly  ;  and  from  the 
look  on  the  dying  man's  face  I  could  see  that 
it  was  a  case  of  recognition  in  reality. 

The  woman  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  and 
buried  her  head  in  her  hands. 

Kempton  still  continued  his  mad  taunting. 
Taking  a  tumbler  from  the  table  he  poured 
some  whiskey  into  it,  and  drank  it. 

"  This  is  the  stuff  to  keep  the  plague  away," 
he  shouted ;  "  but  you,  Sandover,  never  drank. 
Oh  no  !  too  clever  for  that.  Spoil  your  nerve 
for  cheating.  But  I'll  live,  you  cur,  and  see 
you  tumbled  into  the  death-cart." 

So  he  raved  at  the  dying  man,  and  one  of  the 
great  vampires  came  back  and  perched  on  the 
window-sill. 

Raising  himself  in  bed  by  a  last  effort.  Sand- 
over  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  thing,  and  screamed 
that  it  should  not  come  for  him  before  his  time. 

As  if  incensed  by  his  gestures,  the  vampire 
suddenly  sprang  fiercely  at  him,  uttering  a 
whistling  snarl  of  rage. 

Fixing  its  talons  in  him  and  burying  its  teeth 
in  his  neck,  it  commenced  worrying  the  poor 
wretch  and  buffeting  him  with  its  wings. 

Calling  to  Kempton,  I  rushed  forward  to  try 
and  beat  it  off,  but  its  mate  suddenly  appeared. 
Quite  powerless  to  aid,  I  picked  up  the  woman, 
who  had  fainted,  and  carried  her  out  of  the 
room. 

Kempton,  now  quite  mad,  continued  fighting 
the  vampires,  but  at  last,  torn  and  bleeding,  he 
followed  us  into  the  street. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  restore  the  woman, 
and   he   only  stopped    to  assure  me   that   the 


devils  were  eating  Sandover,  and  then  reeled 
off 

When  the  woman  came  to  her  senses  I  left 
her  by  her  own  request,  to  wait  till  the  Death- 
Cart  came  round. 

I  called  there  the  next  morning,  but  never 
saw  her  again. 

Amidst  such  sights  and  scenes  as  these  the 
summer  passed  on,  burning  and  relentless. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  were  dying  in  hundreds 
and  thousands,  and  it  looked  as  though 
Australia  would  soon  be  a  lifeless  waste,  and 
ever  to  remain  so. 

•  ••••• 

One  morning  it  was  pasted  up  that  news  had 
come  from  Eucla  that  the  barometer  there  gave 
notice  of  an  atmospheric  disturbance  approach- 
ing from  the  south-west. 

That  was  all,  and  no  more  could  be  elicited. 

The  line-men  at  the  next  station  started  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  silence ;  and  after  a 
few  days  they  wired  to  say  that  they  had  found 
the  men  on  the  station  all  dead. 

But  the  self-registering  instruments  had  con- 
tinued their  work,  and  the  storm  was  daily 
expected  from  Cape  Leuwin. 

The  days  preceding  our  deliverance  from  the 
pest  were  some  of  the  worst  experienced ;  as 
though  the  approaching  storm  drove  before  it 
all  the  foul-brooding  vapours  that  had  so  long 
oppressed  us,  and  they  had  assembled  to  make 
a  last  stand  on  the  East  coast. 

One  morning  I  felt  a  change,  a  cool  change 
in  the  air. 

Going  into  the  street,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
many  people  there,  gathered  together  in  groups, 
and  gazing  upwards  at  a  strange  sighi. 

The  vampires  were  leaving  the  city. 

Ceaseless  columns  of  them  were  flying  east- 
ward,   and    men    watched    them   with   relieved 
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faces,  as  though  a  dream  of  maddening  horror 
was  passing  away. 

Then  came  a  sound  such  as  must  have  been 
heard  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  legendary  lore 
when  the  pied  piper  sounded  his  magic  flute. 

The  pest  rats  were  flying. 

Forth  they  came,  unheeding  the  people  who 
stood  about ;  and  Eastward  they  commenced 
their  march. 

All  that  day  it  continued,  and  some 
reported  that  they  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
disappeared. 

At  anyrate,  they  vanished  utterly,  and  with 
them  other  loathsome  vermin  that  had  been 
fattening  on  the  dead  and  the  living  dead. 

Everyone  seemed  to  see  new  life  ahead. 

Men  spoke  cheerily  to  each  other  of  adopting 
means  of  clearing  and  cleansing  the  city,  but 
that  work  was  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

That  night  the  cyclonic  storm  that  had  raged 
across  the  continent  burst  upon  us.  All  the 
long-dormant  forces  of  the  air  seemed  to  have 
met  in  conflict. 

For  three  days  its  fury  was  appalling.  The 
violent  rain  and  constant  thunder  and  lightning 
added  to  the  tumult. 

No  one  stirred  out  during  those  three  days  of 
tempest  and  destruction. 

Nature  in  her  own  mighty  way  had  set  to 
work  to  purge  the  country  of  the  plague. 

It  was  while  this  storm  was  at  its  fiercest 
that  the  Post  Office  tower  and  the  Town  Hall 
tower  were  shattered  and  hurled  in  ruins  to  the 
♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

Of  what  followed,  your  histories  tell  you. 

How  the  overwhelming  disaster  knit  the 
states  together  in  a  closer  federation  than 
legislators  ever  had  forged. 

How  from  that  hour  sprung  forth  a  new, 
purged,  and  purified  Australian  race. 


ground.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  witnessed 
the  catastrophe. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  broke  calm, 
clear,  and  beautiful. 

At  midnight  the  tempest  had  lulled ;  and 
when  daylight  came,  the  sun  rose  in  a  sky 
lightly  flecked  with  roseate  morning  clouds. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  started  out  to 
see  the  ruined  city,  and  those  who  were  left 
alive  in  it. 

The  streets  still  ran  with  flood-water,  but  the 
higher  levels  had  pretty  well  drained  off;  and 
once  they  were  gained,  our  progress  was  easy. 

Martin  Place  was  choked  with  the  ruins  of 
the  tower,  and  many  other  buildings  that  had 
succumbed;  while  not  a  single  verandah  was 
left  standing  in  any  street.  We  went  to  the 
Harbour. 

The  tide  was  receding,  carrying  with  it 
the  turbid  waters  that  rushed  into  it  from  all 
points;  carrying  with  it,  too,  wreckage  and 
human  bodies. 

A  strong  current  was  setting  seaward  through 
the  Heads,  and  bore  out  to  the  Pacific  all  the 
decaying  remnants  of  the  past  visitation. 

The  deserted  ships  in  the  Harbour  had  been 
torn  from  their  moorings  and  either  sunk  or 
blown  ashore. 

Wreck  and  desolation  were  visible  everywhere, 
but  the  air  was  pure,  cool,  and  grateful ;  and 
our  hearts  rose  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that 
lay  before  us,  for  the  looming  horror  of  the 
plague  had  been  lifted. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

All  this  is  the  record  of  the  Australian  nation  ; 
mine  are  but  some  reminiscences  of  a  time  of 
horror  unparalleled,  which  no  man  anticipated 
would  have  visited  the  Southern  Continent 
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Condoling  Friend  (to  recently  Bereaved  Widower).—''  It   MUST  BE  AWFULLY   hard  to  LOSE 


ONE  S   WIFI 
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21ie  Bereaved.— "■Yv.'i  ,  it's  almost  impossible!" 
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Harold  White 


THE  hall  of  the  Hotel  Northumberland 
is  noted  beyond  all  others  in  London 
for  the  variety  of  its  visitors  and  of 
its  styles  of  architecture. 

Half  an  hour's  session  in  one  of  its  saddlebag 
armchairs  will  show  you  inhabitants  of  most  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  all  its  republics, 
and  the  unprohibited  cigar  will  help  you  to 
philosophise  over  the  different  kinds  of  men 
manufactured  by  the  different  kinds  of  manners. 

There,  too,  the  student  of  human  nature  finds 
an  admirable  field  for  practising  his  powers  of 
diagnosis  on  his  fellow-man,  and  deducing  from 
the  shape  of  his  nose  and  his  boots  his  walk 
in  life  and  his  share  in  all  the  virtues. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  as  fallacious  to  judge  from 
appearances  as  it  is  unjust  to  judge  from 
disappearances,  still,  reliant  on  his  Schopenhauer, 
and  self-confident  because  he  never,  as  a  rule, 
finds  out  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  he 
persistently  turns  his  specimens  with  his  mental 
forceps, 

I  feel  to-day,  for  certain  reasons,  that  it  is  a 
propensity  which  should  be  checked,  but  yester- 
day I  felt  no  restraint  in  indulging  it,  the  object 
of  my  attention  and  my  curiosity,  from  mere 
laziness,  being  my  immediate  neighbour. 

He  was  English — from  the  Midlands,  I  think — 
but  obviously  and  aggressively  English,  his 
nationality  a  flung  gauntlet. 


The  stability  of  his  after-luncheon  attitude, 
his  self-absorbed  silence,  the  fact  that  he  let  his 
daughter  get  up  and  put  away  his  coffee-cup, 
were  incontestible  proofs. 

The  last  proof  was  also  evidence  of  a  graceful 
figure  and  a  pretty  frock. 

Some  people  would  think  their  owner  pretty 
too. 

I  did  myself;  so,  I  think,  did  a  young  American 
who  sat  over  by  the  flower-stall,  looking  like 
all  the  impersonators  of  Harry  Bronson  rolled 
into  one. 

I  gathered  it  from  the  intense  gloom  with 
which  he  regarded  her  as  she  bestowed  an 
impartial  allowance  of  attention  upon  her  novel 
and  the  world  in  general.  For  myself,  I  was,  I 
hope  not  importunately,  part  of  the  world  in 
general. 

Apart,  however,  from  mere  prettiness,  there  was 
a  steadfastness  about  the  fresh  young  lips,  and  a 
serenity  in  the  forget-me-not  eyes,  that  suggested 
that  their  owner  breathed  a  purer  mental 
atmosphere  than  the  worldlings  round  her,  while 
a  plaintive  rather  than  painful  look  that  some- 
times passed  across  her  face,  showed  that  sorrow 
and  regret  were  not  entirely  strangers. 

The  father — it  was  the  father  I  was  observing 
— having  finished  his  cigar,  and  without  waiting 
to  see  if  his  daughter  had  finished  her  chapter, 
arose  and  bore  her  off. 
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His  gesture  as  he  did  so  was  sultanic,  and  gave 
a  hint  of  the  cliarming  creature's  Hfe  immured 
and  shackled  by  parental  jealousy. 

I  felt  that  her  father  he  would  lock  the  door, 
and  her  mother,  if  existent,  would  keep  the  key, 
and  the  thought  aroused  my  ire. 

I  think  that  a  similar  reflection  aroused  the 
ire  of  the  young  American,  for  he  glanced  round 
to  find  the  crowded  hall  a  solitude,  shook  his 
tawny  locks,  and  stalked  dismally  away. 

I  daresay  he  only  went  to  get  a  whiskey  cock- 
tail, or  whatever  they  drink,  but  from  his  expres- 
sion of  noble  fortitude  it  might  have  been  the 
cup  of  hemlock. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  theatrical  advertise- 
ments are  over  against  the  flower-stall,  and  I 
wanted  to  look  at  the  theatrical  advertisements. 

So  it  was  that  I  occupied  the  seat  vacated  by 
the  young  American. 

I  had  barely  discovered  that  it  takes  four  men 
to  remember  enough  jokes  to  make  up  the  words 
of  a  comic  opera,  exclusive  of  the  gag,  when  one 
of  the  hotel  pages  came  up  to  me  and  handed 
me  a  book. 

"What's  this?"  I  asked,  with  surprise.  So 
little  is  given  away  in  this  world. 

"  Book,  sir.     Lady  sent  it." 

I  looked  at  it  and  recognised  it. 

The  flaming  red  design  on  the  khaki  cover 
was  unmistakable. 

It  was  the  book  which  belonged  to  the  girl 
with  the  forget-me-not  eyes.  But  why  had  she 
sent  it  ?  Youth,  the  flatterer,  has  deserted  me  for 
a  decade,  and  I  am  not  unconscious  of  a  growing 
forehead.     The  answer  evaded  me. 

Before  I  could  get  a  question  ready  the  boy 
had  started  on  his  business  in  life,  which 
happened  to  be  flourishing  a  telegram  round  the 
hall  and  bawling  "  One-naught-tvvo,"  and  I  was 
left  with  the  book  in  my  hand. 


The  deserting  flatterer,  Youth,  had  a  momen- 
tary impulse  to  return,  but  I  dismissed  him 
peremptorily  and  applied  logic  to  the  case. 

What  are  books  for? 

To  be  read. 

I  would  therefore  read  the  book,  and  so  1 
took  out  my  pince-nez. 

The  opening  chapter  introduced  me  to  .t 
familiar  character,  the  girl  who  has  to  go  as  a 
companion  to  an  old  lady  in  the  country,  and 
cannot  see  why  the  son  and  the  neighbouring 
baronet  are  so  attentive. 

She  says  she  thinks  that  she's  quite  ordinary, 
but  I  mistrust  that  girl's  disavowals. 

I  think  she  does  know  why. 

My  grasp  of  the  subject  was  rather  elusive, 
because  for  some  reason  or  other  I  could  not 
help  picturing  the  girl  as  having  forget-me-not 
eyes,  although  she  distinctly  stated  in  more  than 
one  passage  that  they  were  dark. 

Finally,  I  gave  it  up  and  began  turning  over 
the  pages. 

Then  I  discovered  that  three  of  them  were 
turned  down,  and  on  one  of  those  turned  down 
were  some  words  faintly — almost  one  would 
think  unintentionally — underlined. 

They  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  de- 
scribing the  transference  of  the  business  to  town. 

"  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  so  ran 
the  legend,  "and  the  Park  was  as  yet  deserted. 
The  chairs  by  the  Achilles  Statue  had  barely  a 
dozen  occupants." 

The  words  underlined — one  could  just  see 
the  pencil-mark — •  were  "four  o'clock,"  "Park/' 
and  "Achilles  Statue." 

I  put  the  book  down.  The  thing  was  clear — 
that  is,  clear  to  a  student  of  human  nature. 

This  charming  girl  needed  a  friend,  and  some- 
thing chivalrous  in  my  bearing  had  made  her 
choose  out  me. 
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She  was  being  coerced  into  some  hateful 
marriage  or  was  being  otherwise  ill-treated  by 
that  stolid  parent  (I  awaited  further  details), 
and  timidly  and  with  reluctance  she  had  asked 
my  assistance. 

There  was  a  maidenly  reserve  about  the 
trinity  of  those  turned-down  pages  and  the 
faintness  of  those  pencil-marks  which  no  true- 
hearted  Englishman  could  resist. 

It  was  three  o'clock.  I  had  just  time  to  have 
my  hat  ironed  and  my  boots  cleaned. 

On  my  return  from  the  nether  regions  of  the 
shaving  saloon,  I  marked  the  young  American 
in  his  former  chair,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  reading 
the  khaki  volume  with  an  air  of  excited  interest. 

I  thought  it  distinctly  impertinent  of  him. 

The  book  was  not  his. 

The  legend  ran  true.  The  Park  is  almost 
deserted  at  four.  The  seats  beneath  the 
Achilles  Statue  had  barely  a  dozen  occupants, 
one  of  whom  was  easily  recognisable  as  the 
damsel  in  distress. 

She  was  looking  on  the  ground  as  I 
approached,  and  did  not  see  me  till  I  said — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  lost  your  book." 

Then  she  looked  up  with  an  innocent  wonder 
in  her  blue  eyes  and  said — 

"My  book?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  it  is  a  pity.  It  was  so  inter- 
esting." 

She  looked  embarrassed,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  gauche  in  alluding  to  her  signal  for  succour. 

"  Indeed  !    What  was  there  interesting  in  it  ?  " 

I  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"  It  told  me  that  I  might  be  of  assistance  to 
you,"  I  said. 

Except  that  she  glanced  nervously  to  each 
side,  at  the  moment  she  did  not  look  particu- 
larly like  a  maiden  in  urgent  need  of  help. 


"  How?  "  she  asked,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  In  any  way  that  is  possible,"  I  said. 

There  was  a  pause  implying  hesitation  in 
asking  a  stranger's  help. 

"Shall  you  be  at  the  Northumberland  this 
evening?"  she  asked. 

I  replied  that  I  would. 

"Then  in  case  I  want  you  to,  will  you  tell 
papa  that  you  met  me  this  afternoon  at  Ealing  ?  " 
she  said,  rising. 

"But  I  didn't." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  I  shouldn't  like  papa  to 
think  that  I  wasn't  at  Ealing  this  afternoon." 

Her  manner  simply  suggested  kindly  con- 
sideration for  her  parent ;  so  I  said — 

"  I  understand." 

"Remember,"  she  said,  "at  my  aunt's,  Mrs. 
Beaton's,  at  Ealing.  You  might  say  that  I 
missed  the  earlier  train  home." 

The  calm  serenity  of  her  blue  eyes  convinced 
me  somehow  that  if  I  did,  I  should  simply  be 
narrating  fact. 

Any  inconvenience  arising  from  questions  as 
to  the  identity,  appearance,  and  residence  of  Mrs. 
Beaton  did  not  at  the  moment  occur  to  me. 

She  overpaid  me  with  a  smile  of  gratitude, 
and  I  felt  as  though  I  was  sharing  some 
beneficent  work  with  an  angel. 

The  smile,  however,  rapidly  changed  into  a  look 
of  consternation  as  she  gazed  down  the  Row. 

My  eye  followed  hers  until  it  lighted  on  the 
young  American,  who  was  advancing  in  our 
direction. 

Although  he  was  still  some  distance  off,  I 
could  see  that  the  shadow  of  settled  gloom  was 
still  upon  his  brow,  and  that  he  had  sought  to 
enlighten  his  frock-coated  sobriety  by  a  pair  of 
gleaming  yellow  boots. 

The  blue-eyed  girl  gasped  "Good  gracious," 
and  her  eyes  blinked  at  the  boots. 


"Do    YOU    KNOW    it's    VERY    WRONG    FOR    LITTLE    BOYS    TO    SMOKE    TOBACCO?" 

"'OO   ARE   YER   CALLIN'    A    LITTLE    BOY?        BESIDES,    IT   AIN't   TERBAKKER   AT   ALL,    IT'S   A   CIGAR  I" 
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Then  she  surveyed  me  rapidly  from  head  to 
heel. 

"  After  all,"  she  began,  thoughtfully. 

"  What  after  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  If  you  do  want  to  help  me — " 

"I  am  dying  to,"  I  said  with  fervour. 

"  Vou  can  do  so  by  pretending  to  be  papa  for 
a  few  minutes." 

"  Papa  ?  " 

"Yes;  you  were  sitting  together  after  lunch, 
and  he  won't  know  who  was  which." 

"  But—" 

"S'sh.  He's  coming.  Do  you  think  that 
you  could  glare  a  little  bit?" 

I  never  felt  more  like  glaring  in  my  life. 
Papa,  indeed  ! 

The  young  man  was  upon  us  with  a  look  of 
mingled  wrath  and  expectation  on  his  face,  and 
with  a  hand  half  raised  towards  his  hat  brim. 
I  heard  myself  somewhat  loudly  addressed  as 
"  Papa,  dear,"  and  I  obtained  a  side  view  of  the 
pleading  look  which  my  blue-eyed  maiden 
bestowed  on  the  young  man. 

It  said  loudly,  "  Do  not  recognise  me,  or  I 
shall  arouse  my  stony  parent's  wrath." 

The  young  man's  ochre  feet,  shocking  the 
gravel  path,  faltered  slowly  on. 

"  Hang  it —  "  I  said. 

"  S'sh,'  she  broke  in,  putting  a  plump  gloved 
hand  upon  my  sleeve.  "  He's  coming  back  "  ; 
and  I  was  again  "papa." 

I  watched  the  young  man's  bewildered  exit 
through  a  stream  of  carriages,  and  turned  to  the 
lady  with  some  anger. 

"  So  it  was  to  that  young  man  that  you  sent 
the  book,"  I  said. 

"  What  book  ?  " 

"  That  khaki  book  with  the  red  spots.  You 
know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean,"  I  said, 
severely. 


She  looked  hurt. 

"  You  had  the  book,"  she  said ;  "  you  must 
have  given  it  to  him.     I  did  not." 

I  did  not  stop  to  rake  out  the  fallacy  that 
must  have  been  somewhere. 

"  Do  you  know  the  young  man  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  was  most  kind  yesterday  in  finding  my 
parasol." 

"  H'm,  and  to-day  because  he  happens  to  have 
a  pair  of —  " 

"  Nonsense,"  she  broke  in.  "  Don't  you  see 
that  it  would  not  have  been  right  for  me  to 
have  met  him  ?  We  have  never  been  really 
introduced.  Besides,"  she  added,  swinging  her 
parasol  pensively,  "  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
mind." 

"  But  papa  ?  "  I  said,  hardening  my  heart. 

"  That  was  only  to  him,"  she  said,  softly. 

"And  to  you — ?"  I  ventured. 

"  To  me —  Oh,  botheration  !  Here  come  the 
Medlicotts." 

"And  who  the  deuce  are  the  Medlicotts?" 
I  asked.  At  the  moment  I  had  no  need  of  any 
INledlicotts. 

"They  come  from  near  us,"  she  answered. 
"  She  is  the  local  scandalmonger.  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
knew  they  would  come  and  talk.  You  said 
that  you  would  help  me.  You  will,  won't 
you?  You  must  be  my  uncle.  My  uncle 
from   Australia." 

"  I  can't,"  I  said  ;  "  I've  never—" 

But  before  my  protestations  could  be  heard, 
she  was  shaking  hands  effusively,  and  her  fresh 
young  voice  was  exclaiming  with  surprise — 

"  What !  don't  you  know  my  Uncle  Joseph 
from  Australia?" 

Mrs.  Medlicott  fastened  upon  me,  and  by 
dexterous  probings  obtained  from  me  a  detailed 
account  of  my  residence,  my  wile,  my  family, 
and  my  voyage  home. 
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She  seemed  much  pleased  with  what  she 
heard,  but  there  was  a  somewhat  curious  look 
in  her  eye  as  she  said — 

"  I've  often  heard  of  Uncle  Joseph  in 
Australia,  but  I  always  gathered  that  he  was  a 
bachelor.  Your  fifteen-year-old  boy — Ronald 
I  think  you  said  was  his  name — must  have  come 
as  rather  a  surprise  to  the  people  at  Haughton." 

At  that  moment  my  companion  said,  "  Come 
along,  Uncle  Joseph,"  and  we  were  free  of  the 
Medlicotts. 

When  we  were  alone  I  heaved  a  sigh,  half  of 
relief  and  half  of  exasperation,  as  I  turned  to 
meet  the  look  of  innocent  inquiry  in  the  girl's 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  I  said,  "  this  is  positively 
too — too  outrageous.  You  leave  me,  without  a 
single  fact  to  go  upon,  to  the  most  inquisitive 
woman  I  have  ever  seen,  to  represent  your  Uncle 
Joseph  for  ten  minutes.  I  have  the  strongest 
objection  to  telling  falsehoods.  I  look  upon  it 
as  an  abominable  practice — and  I  don't  do  it 
well." 

"  But  I  have  an  Uncle  Joseph,  and  he  does 
come  from  Australia,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
pretty,  puzzled  look. 

"  But  I  am  not  your  Uncle  Joseph,  and  I  don't 
come  from  Australia,"  I  said,  sulkily. 

"  There  is  that  in  it,"  she  agreed. 

"  And  here  have  I  been  taking  unto  myself 
a  wife  and  three  children,  the  eldest  being 
Ronald,  who  is  to  try  and  get  into  the  army." 

"  Why  on  earth  did  you  do  that  ? "  she  asked, 
quite  vexed. 

"  I  had  to  have  a  shred  of  past  somehow. 
You  left  me  absoluely  destitute." 

"  It  would  have  been  so  much  safer  to  be  a 
bachelor,"  she  said.  "  However  shall  I  explain 
it  when  I  meet  them  again  ?  I  know,  I  shall 
say  that  it  was  one  of  your  jokes.     I'll  sort  of 


pretend  that  Uncle  Joseph  is  full  of  jokes.  You 
see,  you  have  let  me  in  for  quite  a  lot  of  fibs." 

It  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

"  I  have  let  you  in — " 

"Oh,  don't  be  cross,"  she  said.  "It  is  so 
ungrateful  of  you.  I  am  ready  to  spend  the 
whole  afternoon  with  you.  First  we'll  have  tea, 
and  then — dear  me,  how  unlucky  we  are.  Here 
are  the  Dixons." 

"  One  moment,"  I  said.  "  Remember  this. 
I  absolutely  and  entirely  refuse  to  be  any  more 
of  your  elderly  relations.  It's  most  unsuitable. 
I  am  altogether  too  young  and  innocent  to  be 
anything  of  the  kind."  She  smiled  sweetly  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  approaching  Dixons. 

"All  right,"  she  said.  "You  shan't.  You 
shall  be  Cousin  Alfred  this  time.  He's  at 
Oxford." 

"  It's  absurd.     I — "  I  began  to  protest. 

"  H'sh,"  she  broke  in  ;  and  the  next  thing  I 
gathered  among  the  greetings  was,  "  My  Cousin 
Alfred.  You  must  have  met  him,  surely.  He's 
down  from  Oxford  for  the  day." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Miss  Dixon  who  turned 
to  greet  me  encountered  a  look  of  speechless 
indignation. 

The  words  were  on  my  lips  to  loudly  testify 
before  them  all  that  I  was  not  a  Cousin  Alfred, 
and  that  I  was  not  down  from  Oxford  for  the 
day,  but  one  glance  at  the  blue-eyed  girl  chatting 
easily  on  sapped  all  my  courage. 

She  would  say  that  I  was  only  joking,  and 
she  looked  as  though  she  could  not  tell  a  lie. 

My  Miss  Dixon  began  to  question  me. 

She  was  trying  to  make  me  feel  "at  home," 
with  Avhat  success  can  be  imagined.  Still,  as  1 
was  in  for  it,  I  tried  to  act  my  part. 

I  called  Rugby  football  "  Rugger  "  :  in  fact  I 
believe  I  said  "Ekker"  and  "Brekker"  too  by 
way  of  adding  verisimilitude  to  my  narrative.     I 
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plastered  my  conversation  with  "  the  Broad " 
and  "the  High"  and  "Carfax,"  and  told  her 
that  my  tutor  was  a  "  Rotter." 

I  told  her  all  the  tales  I  had  ever  heard  of 
scoring  off  deans  and  pastors  as  exploits  of  my 
own.  I  racked  my  memory  for  forgotten 
slang. 

Still  I  could  see  that  I  was  not  convincing. 
There  was  a  look  of  surprise  and  bewilderment 
in  her  eyes,  which  in  vain  I  tried  to  banish. 

I  know  now  that  my  efforts  to  resume  the  gay 
irresponsibility  of  youth  must  have  made  me 
look  ridiculous ;  and  I  suspected  that  it  was  so 
even  at  the  time,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  obliged 
to  drive  that  look  away. 

We  walked  on,  and  never  had  I  dreamed  of 
the  Row  as  such  an  interminable  vista  before ; 
but  at  last  there  came  a  respite  for  me  in  my 
efforts. 

It  had  been  suggested  in  front  that  we  should 
all  stroll  back  to  Bond  Street  and  have  tea,  and 
I  found  myself  again  for  a  moment  by  the  side 
of  the  girl  with  the  forget-me-not  eyes. 

"  I  say,"  I  whispered,  "  I  can't  keep  this  up 
much  longer." 

"  You  do  look  exhausted,"  she  said.  "  What's 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  This  undergraduate  business.  This  trying 
to  be  youthful  has  taken  years  off  my  life." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  the  laughter  bubbled 
up. 

''You  don't  mean  to  say,"  she  said,  "that 
you  have  been  pretending  to  be  an  under- 
graduate ?  " 

The  nearness  of  the  others  compelled  me  to 
repress  my  indignation  into  a  husky  whisper. 

"  Haven't  I  been  making  an  ass  of  myself  for 
twenty  minutes  in  order  to  represent,  at  your 
request,  your  Cousin  Alfred  down  from  Oxford 
for  the  day?     Haven't  I    told   that  girl  that  I 


was  ploughed  in  Mods  ?  Haven't  I  said  that  I 
row  '  five '  in  my  College  eight  ?  What  is  his 
infernal  College,  and  what  does  he  do  to  waste 
his  time  ?  I  must  have  some  facts  to  go 
upon." 

"  But  he's  not  an  undergraduate  at  all.  It's 
too  funny  of  you,"  she  replied,  with  stifled 
laughter. 

"  Not  an  undergraduate?" 

"  Of  course  not.     He's  a  don." 

"  It  is  enough,"  I  said.  "  I've  been  your 
father  and  your  Uncle  Joseph  and  your  Cousin 
Alfred,  but  there  it  ends.  I  refuse  to  be  any 
other  relative  of  yours  whatsoever." 

"Not  even  a  brother?"  she  asked,  with  her 
head  on  one  side. 

"  Not  a — nothing  at  all,"  I  said,  hastily,  and 
fled. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  it  is  good  to  be  brave — 
it  is  better  to  be  absent. 

The  hall  of  the  Northumberland  was  still  a 
hive  of  drones  when  I  entered  it  again. 

In  the  distance  I  marked  the  face  of  the 
father,  and  the  back  of  the  man  who  conversed 
with  him  I  could  swear  was  Mr.  Medlicott's. 

Therefore  I  took  the  other  way,  but  only  for 
a  step  or  two. 

In  my  path  was  the  young  American, 

His  brow  was  still  stern  beneath  his  uncut 
hair,  but  his  manner  breathed  the  nervous 
energy  of  his  race. 

"  Sir,  excuse  me,"  he  said. 

I  had  to.  There  was  something  glittering 
about  his  eye. 

"You  are  the  father  of  the  loveliest  of  her 
sex,"  he  said. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  remarked. 

"  My  name  is  Hilderbrand  Hook,"  he  said, 
and  produced  a  card  with  a  quickness  suggestive 
of  a  conjurer. 
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"  Yes  ?  "  was  all  that  I  could  say. 

"  I  come  from  Thomson  City.  I  have  cabled 
to  one  of  our  leading  citizens  for  a  description 
of  myself  and  how  I  stand  there." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  I  said,  with  gathering  amazement. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  the  reply,  if  satisfactory, 
have  I  your  permission  to  pay  my  suit  to  your 
daughter  ?  " 

"What?"  I  faintly  uttered. 

"  Have  I  your  permission  to  pay  my  suit  to 
your  daughter  ?  " 

"  Eh,  oh  yes.  Certainly,  by  all  means,"  I 
murmured. 

"  Sir,  as  her  parent  I  respect  you,"  he  said. 
My  hand  was  desperately  shaken  and  he  was 
gone. 

I  now  understand  why  the  American  is 
monopolising  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  was  nearing  the  dinner  hour,  and  I  went  up 
to  dress  with  a  dazed  feeling  that  I  was  some 
body  else. 

It  was  the  father's  coat  I  took  off.  Uncle 
Joseph's  braces  I  buttoned,  and  Cousin  Alfred's 
tie  I  tied. 

I  was  still  absent-minded  as  I  descended  in 
the  lift,  and  that  was  why,  I  suppose,  I  found 
myself  within  twenty  feet  of  the  blue-eyed  girl 
and  her  father. 

The  father's  face  had  a  heated,  incredulous 
expression,  while  the  girl  was  expostulating  with 
an  air  of  sweet  reasonableness. 

I  gathered  that  the  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  Ealing  visit. 

Suddenly  she  saw  me,  and  drew  her  father's 
attention  triumphantly  in  my  direction. 

The  reason  of  it  flashed  upon  me.  I  was  to 
prove  that  I  had  seen  her  there,  and  my  brain 
reeled  as  I  recognised  my  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  name  of  that  aunt. 


I  thought  of  a  directory  of  names,  but  no  one 
of  them  was  the  right  one,  and  in  a  brief  second 
bewilderment  gave  place  to  despair. 

Rescue,  however,  was  at  hand.  From  the 
telephone  box,  a  god  from  the  machine,  issued 
the  young  American. 

He  did  not  see  me,  but  he  saw  the  girl. 
There  was  a  partial  lifting  of  the  gloom  from  his 
brow,  and  his  bearing  was  full  of  confidence  and 
triumph  as  he  stalked  towards  her,  with  the 
khaki  volume  in  his  hand. 

A  momentary  look  of  consternation  appeared 
in  the  forget-me-not  eyes,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  steely  glance  of  non-recognition. 

But  the  undaunted  American  advanced  and 
bowed  with  the  devotion  of  a  Raleigh  and  the 
grace  of  an  amateur  actor. 

"  I  have  your  father's  permission  to  address 
you,"  I  heard  him  say. 

The  girl  raised  her  pretty  eyebrows,  and  the 
father's  astonishment  gave  way  to  rubicund 
colour. 

"No,  sir.     You  have  not,"  he  spluttered. 

"  How  ?  "  said  the  American. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  murmured 
the  ice-maiden. 

"  Mistake,  sir  !  "  snapped  the  father,  glaring. 

The  American  looked  vaguely  round  for  all 
his  gods,  with  a  prayer  for  understanding — and 
found  me. 

Before  I  could  escape  he  had  clutched  my 
arm  and  brought  me  forward. 

"  Will  you  very  kindly  explain  to  this  gentle- 
man," he  said,  "  that  I  have  your  permission  to 
address  this  young  lady." 

But  the  father  was  occupied.  Round  him 
were  two  Medlicotts  and  a  Dixon. 

At  first  I  thought  it  w'as  a  miracle,  but  I 
subsequently  discovered  that  the  Medlicotts 
were  staying  in  the  hotel,  which  is  the  resort  of 
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that  particular  kind  of  Midlander,  and  that  the 
young  Dixon  must  have  come  wandering  in 
search  of  those  forget-me-not  eyes. 

The  girl,  who  wore  an  expression  admirably 
suggestive  of  surprise  and  bewilderment,  broke 
in — 

"  But  that  is  not  my  lather." 

"Not  your  father?"  faltered  the  American; 
and  Mr.  Medlicott,  watch  in  hand,  for  they  were 
going  out  to  dinner  and  were  late,  joined  us. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Medlicott,"  said  the  girl,  "  you  can 
set  these  doubts  at  rest.  Is  this  gentleman  my 
father?" 

"Your  father!"  said  Mr.  Medlicott;  "bless 
my  soul,  no  ;  he's—" 

"  Of  course  he  isn't,"  said  the  girl,  serenely. 

Mrs.  Medlicott  had  said  good-bye  to  the 
father,  and  was  summoning  her  husband  away. 

"  When  your  Uncle  Joseph  comes  to  Stafford- 
shire, he  must  come  to  see  us,"  said  he ;  and 
turning  to  me,  added,  "  I  hope  to  see  you,  sir." 

The  father  looked  puzzled,  and  the  girl,  catch- 
ing the  look,  broke  in — 

"But  he  is  not  my  Uncle  Joseph." 

"  What  ?  "  said  Mr.  Medlicott,  gazing  at  me 
with  astonishment  over  his  spectacles.  "  Not 
your  Uncle  Joseph  ?  " 

"  Come,  Mr.  Uixon,"  said  the  young  lady,  with 
a  little  rippling  laugh,  "  clear  us  up.  Is  this  my 
Uncle  Joseph  from  Australia  ?  " 

Mr.  Dixon  was  a  hearty  young  man,  and  he 
dutifully  laughed  a  hearty  laugh. 

"Why,  of  course  not.     Ha,  ha." 

Mr.  Medlicott's  eyebrows  went  up,  and  the 
questions  bubbled  to  his  lips,  but  his  wife's 
sternly  beckoning  finger  summoned  him  gasping 
away. 

"  Why,  he's — "  began  Mr.  Dixon  ;  but  the  girl 
was  too  quick  for  him. 

"  Father/'  she  said,  pointing  to  me,  "  this  is 


the  gentleman  I  met  at  Aunt  Mary's  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  the  father.  "  You  met  my 
daughter  at  Ealing  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  stammered. 

I  saw  the  young  American  looking  as  though 
his  reason  had  received  a  final  shock,  and  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Dixon  growing  slowly  round. 

"You  know  my  sister  well?"  pursued  the 
father,  with  that  sudden  change  from  the  glaring 
to  the  genial  which  takes  place  in  the  English- 
man when  a  stranger  is  promoted  to  acquaint- 
anceship with  himself. 

"Not  very  well,"  I  replied. 

Then  seizing  the  only  loophole  for  escape  from 
further  questions  which  must  inevitably  discover 
my  total  ignorance  of  the  sister's  name,  I  said 
to  the  girl — • 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  missed  your  train." 

She  rewarded  my  blushing  mendacity  with  a 
smile  of  gratitude,  but  my  eye  could  only  wander 
furtively  towards  the  working  features  of  that 
young  American  and  the  frowning  perplexity  of 
Mr.  Dixon. 

"Yes,  wasn't  it  a  nuisance?  It  made  me  so 
late." 

"You  will  join  us  at  dinner?"  asked  the 
father. 

"No,  no,"  I  said.  "Certainly  not — I  mean, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  engaged." 

I  watched  the  girl  go  with  her  father  into  the 
dining-room,  still  serenely  smiling,  and  then  I 
turned  and  saw  the  faces  of  the  young  American 
and  Mr.  Dixon. 

A  glance  showed  me  that  each  had  much, 
much  too  that  was  unpleasant,  to  say,  but 
that  neither  knew  quite  how  to  begin,  and  the 
moment  of  hesitation  gave  me  time  to  reach 
the  lift. 

I  did  not  appear  again  that  night. 


Bridget.— "  Snvv.¥,,  mum,  is  tiiot  the  tortoise  as  ye've  lost  all  tiif.se  toimes? 
Saints  preserve  us.     Oi've  been  breakin'  coke  wid-ut  all  the  winter!" 


MESHED   AT   BANNISTER'S 


By 


Robert   Brothers 


TWO  fishermen  stood  on  Bannister's 
Beach  and  watched  their  net  float- 
ing almost  within  reach  of  their 
hands. 

The  water  was  silent,  suppressed,  and  treacher- 
ous ;  instead  of  roaring  amid  spume  and  curling 
breakers  on  Bannister's,  the  water  gurgled  and 
rose  and  fell  like  oil,  and  a  few  yards  out  there 
were  thick  and  slow  swirls  and  eddies  as  if  it 
were  a  flooded  creek  of  thin  liquid  gum. 

The  sand  did  not  shelve  into  the  sea,  but 
dropped  in  a  short  step  where  the  waves  touched. 

On  such  a  sea  the  corks  rose  and  fell,  stretch- 
ing sinuously  in  part  and  bunched  in  part,  and 
not  one  loop  or  cord  came  near  enough  for  the 
men  to  grasp  it. 

The  men  kept  pace  with  the  net  as  the 
terrible  undercurrent  bore  their  property  into 
the  jagged  rocks  in  the  corner. 

They  were  both  natural  sea-workers. 

One,  a  half-caste,  had  been  born  and  reared 
by  the  rocks. 

He  had  run,  as  a  child,  to  his  mother  to  pick 
out  the  sea-eggs  from  his  feet,  as  other  children 
run  with  a  splinter. 

As  a  boy  he  had  chased  out  the  storm 
breakers  to  pick  up  the  pippies  before  the  wave 
came  back. 

He  had  gone  boating  on  a  sheet  of  bark  and 
speared  the  sole  and  sand  mullet  with  a  spear 


made  out  of  the  grass-tree,  and  lived  as  a  child 
should  live  whose  bread  must  be  gained  out  of 
the  waters. 

He  worked  with  the  white ;  but  he  lived  and 
his  heart  was  with  the  black  people. 

The  other  was  sailor  and  fisherman  both. 

But  women  and  drink  were  on  shore,  and 
he  could  not  drag  himself  farther  on  an  ocean 
than  it  was  safe  for  a  schnapper  boat  to 
venture. 

They  knew  the  sea,  but  they  had  made  one 
mistake  that  day. 

Out  on  Bannister's  the  fish  had  teemed,  and 
they  risked  a  haul  where  never  a  net  had  been 
shot  before. 

They  knew  the  treachery  of  the  water,  but 
that  day  the  sea  had  been  calm,  and  Bannister's 
was  the  calmest  beach  of  them  all. 

The  half-caste  had  stood  on  the  sand  and 
held  the  line  while  the  white  man  shot  the  net ; 
and  when  it  was  a  quarter  out,  the  furious  noise 
of  the  roller  made  one  man  aware  that  the 
net  was  being  caught  out  of  the  boat  by  the 
current. 

He  threw  over  his  kedge  and  gripped  the  net, 
and  so  both  men  clung,  whilst  the  current  seemed 
to  be  dragging  them  into  the  sea. 

"  Can  you  hold  on,  Benery  ? "  shouted  the 
white  man. 

"  It  is  dragging  my  arms  out  of  the  sockets," 
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said  the  half-caste.     "Throw  the  net  over  and 
come  to  my  end." 

The  sweat  had  been  streaming  down  their 
faces,  the  muscles  stood  out  in  knots  on  their 
arms ;  and  the  white  man  knew  that  they  could 
not  hold  out,  so  he  threw  over  the  net  and 
pulled  ashore ; — but  before  he  reached  Benery 
the  net  was  gone. 

It  was  more  than  human  strength  could  do,  to 
battle  with  that  ocean  strength  which  actually  con- 
quered its  very  rollers  as  they  came  sweeping  in. 

"  We'll  never  save  the  net,  Alick  ! "  he  said. 

The  white  man  knew  it ;  but  they  stood  and 
watched  it  drag  slowly  on,  and  they  kept  pace 
with  its  progress — hoping  that  what  the  sea  had 
taken  it  might  in  a  freak  give  back. 

It  was  only  a  net ;  but  God  and  the  fishermen 
alone  know  what  hardships  the  fisherman  must 
undergo  to  buy  a  net, — the  long,  cold  night  hauls 
and  wretchedness  and  discomfort  of  wet  clothes  ; 
the  sting  of  stingree  and  catfish  ;  the  slow  saving 
of  little  earnings  from  their  hard-won  fish. 

.\lick  knew  that  he  was  ruined  with  the  loss 
of  his  net. 

He  knew  the  danger  of  that  oil-like  water, 
and  he  dared  not  reach  out ;  so  he  watched  it 
as  a  hungry  man  looks  at  food  through  plate- 
glass. 

Out  at  sea  a  bigger  wave  than  usual  came 
sweeping  boldly  in. 

As  it  encountered  the  current  it  staggered,  but 
still  came  on ;  and  at  last  threw  the  water  into 
commotion  as  it  broke  very  close  to  the  shore. 

Then  one  loop  of  the  net  seemed  to  come 
within  arm's  length. 

The  white  man  yielded :  he  dashed  forward, 
and  reached  out  his  arm. 

•  ••••• 

The  water  is  round  his  waist,  and  the  sand 
crumbling ;  yet  there  is  time  to  get  back. 


But  the  net  is  only  an  inch  or  two  away,  and 
he  makes  one  more  clutch. 

Then  the  sand  breaks  beneath  him ;  the 
undertow  draws  him  forward,  and  in  a  second  he 
is  being  wound  round  by  the  clinging  cords  of 
the  net. 

He  is  meshed. 

A  cold  sweat  breaks  out  on  his  forehead,  and 
his  heart  seems  to  drop  into  a  vacant  place. 

He  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  can  feel  him- 
self drifting  up  the  way  the  net  drifted,  up  into 
the  jagged  rocks. 

The  net  will  keep  up  ;  but  he  will  be  dragged 
down  as  a  man  would  be  sucked  into  a  quick- 
sand. 

"  Save  me,  Benery !  "  he  gasped. 

"How?" 

"Get  the  boat,  curse  you!     That's  how." 

The  half-caste  stood  hesitatingly. 

"  For  the  love  of  Jesus,  Benery,  hurry  !  Do 
something,  or  I'm  a  dead  man." 

"  I  know,"  said  Benery,  still  standing  in  the 
one  spot. 

"  Oh,  curse  you  for  a  half-caste  dog !  ^^'ill 
you  never  stir?  Am  I  to  lie  here  like  a  jew-fish 
till  I'm  sucked  under  ?  Do  something !  Do 
something  ! !      Do  something  ! ! ! " 

Each  word  was  spoken  louder  than  the  last, 
until  the  last  were  screamed. 

His  head  and  part  of  his  shoulders  were  held 
up  by  a  mass  of  corks  ;  but  beneath  him  was  the 
force  of  a  racing  current,  and  the  meshes,  twisted 
round  his  toes,  were  tugging  to  get  him  under. 

He  knew,  and  Benery  knew,  that  once  he  was 
drawn  down  he  would  never  rise  again  alive. 

"  I'm  thinking,"  said  Benery,  quietly  taking  a 
few  paces  to  keep  pace  with  the  man  in  the  net. 

"This  is  no  time  to  think.  Oh,  God  !  get  the 
boat.  I  can  feel  the  meshes  dragging  me  down. 
^\^^y  don't  you  help  me  ? " 


Solomon  [who  has  had  a  terrific  hang  on  the  nose  from  his  friend). — "Do  IT  AGAIN. 

Do    IT   AGAIN.       I    CAN    SEE   DIAMONDS!!!" 
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"  I'm  wondering  if  you  are  worth  it,  Alick." 

"I've  been  a  good  friend  to  you,  Benery. 
I've  acted  fair  and  square  by  you, — given  you  a 
full-third  share  and  shown  you  all  receipts." 

"  Curse  you,  let  me  think  ! "  said  the  half-caste, 
impatiently. 

"  The  boat !  the  boat !  "  yelled  the  man  in  the 
net. 

"Holy  Moses,  man,  won't  you  hold  your 
cursed  tongue?" 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  entangled  man  looked 
piteous  entreaty,  with  something  of  the  look  of 
a  sheep  in  the  slaughter-yard. 

The  force  of  the  current  rushed  between  his 
legs ;  the  net  clung  like  the  tentacles  of  an 
octopus ;  and  now  and  again  he  felt  the  loose 
shifting  sand  with  his  feet,  and  every  effort  he 
made  to  save  his  life  left  him  more  hopelessly 
bound  than  ever. 

"  Do  you  mind  the  day  the  Lizzie  M.  went 
ashore,  Alick  ?  "  asked  Benery.  "  You  remember 
what  a  storm  it  was. 

"  Looking  out  to  sea  from  the  Head  the  water 
was  one  mass  of  breakers,  and  the  wind  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  tear  your  beard  out  by  the  roots. 

"  You  were  aboard  the  Lizzie  M.,  and  she  was 
running  into  the  bay  for  shelter.  My  heavens  ! 
I  can  see  her  now,  her  masts  swaying  as  she 
came  forward  as  if  she  would  turn  turtle.  Her 
decks  were  one  mass  of  water. 

"  She  struck  and  everybody  was  drowned  but 
you." 

"Yes,  yes  !"  said  the  man  in  the  net.  "You 
came  out  in  a  boat  and  rescued  me.  You  saved 
me  then,  Benery ;  save  me  now  !  " 

"They  said  I  was  mad,  mate,  and  so  maybe 
I  was ;  but  I  ran  out  in  an  open  boat  and  was 
just  in  time  and  brought  you  in  insensible. 
What  have  you  done  to  repay  me  for  that, 
Alick?" 


"  What  rot,  man  !  If  I  hadn't  taken  Leila, 
she  would  have  jumped  at  the  first  white  man 
who  offered  to  keep  her.  Would  you  let  me  die 
like  this  for  a  woman  ?  " 

"  No,  not  for  fifty  women,  Alick.  But  I  was 
more  hurt  over  that  than  I  care  to  say.  She  was 
one  of  my  own  colour,  and  I  loved  her  every  bit 
as  much  as  you  would  love  a  woman  of  your 
own  colour. 

"  We  will  let  that  pass ;  though  it  was  rather 
hard  to  be  cut  out  of  your  girl  by  a  man  whose 
life  you  saved  a  few  days  before  ! 

"  But  do  you  mind  when  you  fell  overboard 
out  on  the  wide  Grounds  and  the  man-eaters 
were  coming  at  you.  Those  two  big  sharks 
always  followed  up  the  boat  to  snap  at  our  fish 
as  we  hauled  them  aboard. 

"  We  used  to  say  that  if  one  fell  overboard  two 
sharks  would  have  a  meal,  and  you  were  as  close 
to  being  eaten  by  sharks  as  you  are  to  death 
now,  only  I  did  another  mad  trick.  I  saw  your 
danger,  and  I  plunged  overboard,  splashing  to 
frighten  the  monsters  away. 

"They  went  off,  and  you  were  picked  up  just 
in  time.  And  now,  Alick,  how  did  you  repay 
that?" 

The  man  in  the  net  had  been  dragged  lower, 
and  now  his  mouth  was  so  near  the  water  he 
could  not  reply. 

He  raised  himself  slightly,  however,  and 
gasped — 

"  Save  me  ! " 

"When  we  were  drunk  the  next  day,  you 
struck  me  a  cowardly  blow.  I  was  never 
your  match,  anyhow,  but  you  took  me  un- 
awares and  struck  what  you  called  the  'king- 
blow,'  and  broke  my  jaw.  A  hatch  was  open  ; 
and  I  fell  down  the  hole  and  fractured  two 
ribs,  and  was  laid  up  two  months  in  the 
hospital." 
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"  Save  me  !  "  whispered  the  man  in  the  net. 

"  No,  Alick,  I  won't  save  you ;  you  are  not 
worth  it.  I  forgive  the  woman  and  the  'king- 
blow,'  but  I  remember  what  you  are  going  to  do 
if  I  save  you  now,  so  I'll  let  you  die  like  the  dog 
that  you  are." 

The  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  man  in  the  net 
were  now  below  water ;  but  a  wild  light  of  terror 
sprang  into  his  eyes,  and  he  forced  himself  up 
until  head  and  shoulders  rose  above  the  corks, 
and  he  cursed  Benery  as  only  a  dying  man 
knows  how  to  curse. 

Benery  fell  back  from  the  sea  as  if  those 
fingers  could  clutch  him  and  drag  him  in  to 
share  his  doom. 

Then  Alick  was  taken  down,  down,  till  he  was 
completely  swallowed. 


Half  an  hour  passed,  and  Benery  still  watched 
the  corks,  now  close  to  the  rocks. 

A  half-caste  girl  came  over  the  sand  hummock 
to  see  her  lover. 

"Where's  Alick?"  she  said. 

"  He  is  not  here,  Leila.  There  is  his  net. 
Maybe  if  we  watch  we  will  see  him." 

Leila  looked  at  the  floating  net,  and  then  at 
her  old  sweetheart,  as  if  inquiring. 

Then  she  looked  at  the  net  again. 

As  she  looked,  the  head  of  a  dead  man  rose 
from  the  net. 

"  Alick  ! "  she  cried  in  terror. 

And  in  her  fear  she  nestled  into  the  arms  of 
Benery. 

And  the  dead  face  was  drawn  down  and 
never  seen  again. 


Brown. — "  IIUU    l!     OI.T)    MAN,    what   are    J'Of  DOINT,    IN    TOWN?" 

Link  Snool-s. — "On,  just  looking  kound,  i>eak  uov,  just  looking  round!' 


THE   SPOOK   OF   THURSDAY    ISLAND 


By 


Spenser   Sarle 


H 


AVE  any  of  you  gentlemen  ever 
been  to  Thursday  Island  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Hackett. 

The  schooner  Brudenah 
Parker  was  lying  in  Suva  Harbour,  and  the 
mate  of  that  vessel  was  the  guest  of  Halliwell 
and  the  rest  of  us  at  the  Pacific  Club. 

We  were  glad  to  have  him  there,  too,  for 
his  yarns  made  an  agreeable  break  in  the 
monotony  of  life  in  that  Pacific  Paradise  which 
Westerners  call  Fiji  and  Polynesians  know  as 
Viti  Levu. 

It  happened  that  some  of  us  had  been  to 
Thursday  Island,  but  we  guessed  that  the  mate 
had  a  yarn  to  spin  and  we  told  him  to  go  ahead. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  had  a  very  queer  ex- 
perience once  in  connection  with  Thursday, 
and  I'll  just  tell  you  how  it  was." 

I  was  second  mate  of  a  trading  schooner  at 
the  time — the  Waitiki,  Captain  Silas  P.  Crinks, 
who  had  drifted  down  from  the  Pacific  Slope 
and  taken  a  hand  on  his  own  account  in  the 
copra  and  beche-de-mer  business. 

We  put  in  at  Thursday  Island  one  Saturday, 
and  concluded  to  stop  over  Sunday,  as  the 
skipper  had  an  acquaintance  there,  a  roustabout 
called  Dan  Kennedy.  I'd  never  seen  Dan 
myself,  though  he  was  a  'Frisco  man  like  me ; 
but  I'd  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  one  way 


and  another,  and  there  wasn't  any  of  it  that  was 
good  neither. 

Well,  when  we  got  ashore,  the  first  thing  the 
skipper  heard  down  at  Vandersnoop's  grog-shop, 
which  was  the  only  kind  of  a  club  they  had 
on  the  island  in  those  days,  was  that  this  Dan 
Kennedy  was  in  the  same  kind  of  trouble  again. 

This  time,  however,  he  hadn't  been  quite  handy 
enough  with  his  weapon,  and  the  Dutchman  had 
downed  him,  neatly  trussed  him  up  like  a  thanks- 
giving turkey,  and  locked  him  in  a  shed  at  the 
back  of  his  shanty  where  he  kept  his  schnapps. 

They  were  ready  for  any  kind  of  fun  up  on 
Thursday  Island,  and  we  found  out  that  Dan 
was  to  be  tried  on  the  Sunday,  and  hanged,  all 
trussed  as  he  was;  which  seemed  to  Vander- 
snoop  and  his  friends  a  kind  of  pleasing  novelty 
in  the  way  of  executions. 

Of  course  it  was  no  good  the  skipper  saying 
anything  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  so  he 
concluded  to  stop  over  Sunday  and  see  fair  play. 

Sunday  afternoon,  three  o'clock,  sure  enough 
the  court  was  impanelled  on  the  verandah  of 
Vandersnoop's  grog  -  shop,  with  Vandersnoop 
himself  on  a  rum  barrel  acting  as  judge. 

The  skipper  suggested  that  some  disinterested 
party  should  be  elected  to  preside  over  the  court, 
but  the  Dutchman  put  it  to  the  crowd  that  he 
was  the  person  that  Dan  had  tried  to  rob,  and 
that  nobody  had  a  better  right  to  try  the  prisoner 
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than  he  had,  and  the  crowd  found  the  argument 
unanswerable. 

They  were  a  pretty  lively  lot  by  that  time,  for 
they  had  been  preparing  for  the  case  since 
breakfast,  and  they  were  ripe  for  most  any 
devilment  that  suggested  itself.  There  was 
only  one  contingency  that  they  weren't,  so  to 
speak,  prepared  for,  and  that  was  the  one  that 
came  along. 

When  the  court  went  to  the  shed  to  fetch 
the  prisoner  out,  he  wasn't  there. 

The  door  had  not  been  forced,  there  was  no 
window,  the  walls  were  made  of  four-inch  teak, 
and  there  wasn't  room  enough  in  the  shed  to 
hide  a  cat ;  but  Dan  had  disappeared. 

Well,  they  raised  Hades  those  boys  did ;  and 
Vandersnoop  shut  up  his  store  and  we  all  started 
out  on  a  hunt  after  Dan ;  but  there  wasn't  a 
soul  who'd  seen  him  in  all  the  island,  so  far  as 
we  could  find  out ;  and  how  he'd  got  away  was 
a  mystery. 

When  we  got  back  there  was  another  pleasant 
little  surprise  in  store  for  the  Dutchman  and  his 
friends,  for  the  first  thing  we  saw  when  Vander- 
snoop unlocked  his  shop  door  was  a  large  and 
tasteful  arrangement  of  broken  glass  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

All  the  liquor  bottles  on  the  shelves  and  the 
counter  had  been  taken  down  and  neatly  laid 
out  on  the  floor,  and  then  very  carefully 
smashed. 

It  was  a  paralysing  waste  of  good  liquor,  but 
the  most  prejudiced  kind  of  person  couldn't  say 
but  what  it  was  artistically  done. 

Some  of  the  judge's  party  raved  a  bit,  but 
the  Dutchman  he  only  looked  white  and 
skeered. 

There  was  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  liquor  spoiled,  but  it  wasn't 
that  tliat  troubled  him  so  much  as  the  wav  it 


was  done  ;  and  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  was  rather  a  skeery  sort  of  an  incident. 

Here's  a  chap  knocked  down  and  knifed  and 
hammered  pretty  much  into  a  jelly  by  an  angry 
Dutchman  about  seven  times  his  size,  trussed 
like  a  fowl  and  all  his  joints  double-knotted, 
and  sailors'  knots  at  that,  and  locked  up  in  a 
.shed  without  a  window  and  two  padlocks  on 
the  door. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  is  that  he  gets 
out  of  that  wooden  house  and  inside  of  a  locked- 
up  shop,  arranges  three  or  four  dozen  bottles  in 
an  elegant  pattern  on  the  floor  and  smashes  the 
entire  collection,  and  then  disappears  again ; 
and  not  a  soul  on  the  island  has  seen  the  ghost 
of  a  sign  of  him. 

Well,  when  the  Dutchman  put  it  that  way 
to  the  boys,  they  most  of  them  began  to  feel 
about  as  sick  as  he  did ;  and  they  were 
mighty  careful  to  get  away  to  their  own 
shanties  before  it  was  dark. 

As  for  Vandersnoop,  he  wouldn't  have  slept 
in  his  shop  that  night  for  a  sackful  of  dollars, 
and  he  got  the  skipper  and  me  to  help  make 
all  snug  for  the  night, — batten  down  hatches, 
so  to  speak, — and  put  a  padlock  on  the  door, 
and  we  all  went  off  to  the  schooner  and 
turned  in. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  sun-up,  we  all 
three  w^ent  ashore  again,  and  took  a  survey 
of  the  grog-shop  before  going  in,  and  found 
everything  all  trim  as  we'd  left  it. 

That  kinder  gave  the  Dutchman  confidence, 
and  he  unfastened  the  door  and  we  stepped  in. 

Well,  gentlemen,  you  never  saw  such  a 
sight  as  the  inside  of  that  liquor  store.  You 
may  take  my  word  for  it  that  there  wasn't 
one  individual  article  in  that  shanty  that  was 
breakable,  tearable,  bendable,  splitable,  or 
twistablc  that  was  not  broken,  torn,  bent,  split, 
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or  twisted  just  according  to  the  internal  nature 
of  it. 

Vandersnoop's  pyjamas  and  all  the  clothes 
from  his  big  sea-chest  that  he  kept  for  his 
holiday  trips  to  Sourabaya,  and  every  other 
article  of  clothing  he  owned,  was  torn  into 
shreds  and  laid  in  patterns  on  the  floor,  or 
hung  from  nails  on  the  walls,  or  draped  in 
Fourth-of-July  festoons  over  the  counter. 

The  chairs  and  tables  and  all  the  portable 
woodwork  and  fittings  were  hacked  to  kindling- 
wood,  and  their  remains  piled  in  a  pyramid  on 
the  floor.  There  was  not  a  dram  of  liquor 
left  in  the  shop,  nor  a  vessel  of  any  kind  or 
shape  that  would  hold  it ;  and  bar  the  counter, 
there  wasn't  a  dime's  worth  of  solid  property 
in  the  place. 

Vandersnoop  let  out  a  roar  like  that  of  a 
"  bottlenose "  when  the  harpoon  fetches  into 
him,  and  then  made  a  rush  across  the  ruins 
to  the  far  corner  of  the  shop,  where  he  started 
tearing  away  at  the  planking  of  the  floor  till 
his  hands  were  bleeding. 

The  skipper  went  to  give  him  a  hand,  while 
I  kept  watch,  and  presently  they  raised  a 
couple  of  planks,  and  the  Dutchman  hauled 
out  the  big  iron  box  in  which  he  hoarded 
up  his  profits.  The  box  didn't  look  as  if 
anybody  had  been  fooling  with  it,  but 
Vandersnoop,  just  to  make  sure,  hunted 
through  his  pockets  till  he  found  a  key,  and 
then  opened  it. 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  you'll  believe  me,  there 
wasn't  a  single  thing  in  that  iron  box  except 
a  small  spotted  snake.  And  there  had  been, 
the  Dutchman  said,  a  matter  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  there,  no  longer  ago  than  Saturday  night. 

And  that  snake  was  one  of  the  deadliest 
kind  of  worms  that  you'd  find  on  the  whole 
island,  so   that   for   the   next   ten   minutes  we 


were  all  of  us  skipping  round  pretty  lively. 
Then  the  skipper  got  in  a  good  square  hit  at 
it  with  the  leg  of  a  chair,  a  hit  that  would 
have  settled  most  snakes  that  I  know  anything 
about,  and  the  pesky  thing  gave  a  hiss  and 
disappeared. 

I  think  myself  it  went  down  a  knot-hole 
in  the  floor,  but  the  Dutchman  and  the 
skipper,  they  would  have  it  that  it  just  vanished 
in  a  wreath  of  pale  blue  smoke.  I  was  only 
second  mate  then,  and  I  didn't  want  to  spoil 
a  good  yarn,  and  it  was  no  business  of  mine 
anyway,  so  I  allowed  it  was  so,  blue  smoke 
and  all. 

Well,  this  finished  Vandersnoop.  You 
couldn't  persuade  him  anyhow  that  that  snake 
wasn't  the  spirit  of  Dan  Kennedy ;  and  he 
was  the  worst  broken-up  kind  of  a  man  you 
ever  heard  of. 

The  skipper  suggested  a  drink,  being  a 
practical  kind  of  a  man ;  and  as  there  was 
nothing  in  the  liquor  line  left  in  the  shop, 
we  moved  out  to  the  shed  at  the  back  where 
the  cases  of  schnapps  were  stored.  The 
Dutchman  unlocked  the  door  and  took  a 
step  inside  it ;  and  then  came  out  again  in 
a  hurry. 

He  was  the  most  scared  man  I  ever  saw, 
and  when  he  got  outside  he  gasped  out 
something  that  we  couldn't  catch  the  drift  of, 
and  fell  down  in  a  kind  of  a  fit. 

We  looked  in  the  shed,  and  by  James ! 
gentlemen,  there  was  the  prisoner,  all  tied 
up  just  as  the  Dutchman  had  left  him  on 
the  Saturday  night. 

He  was  dead,  too ;  there  was  no  kind  of 
doubt  about  that ;  and  if  we  hadn't  known 
that  he'd  only  been  trussed  up  like  that  a 
matter  of  thirty  hours  or  so,  we  should  have 
said  he'd  been  dead  a  week  or  more. 
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He  was  just  about  as  dead  as  he  could  be. 

Well,  we  called  a  couple  of  Tokalaus  and 
buried  him  as  quick  as  we  could,  and  then 
we  broached  a  case  of  schnapps  and  brought 
Vandersnoop  to  life  again. 

He  was  powerfully  upset,  Vandersnoop  was, 
and  pretty  sorry  too,  I  think,  that  he  had 
been  so  rough  with  Dan ;  and  he  promised 
that  if  the  skipper  would  draw  up  a  suitable 
inscription  he  would  order  a  tombstone  over 
from  Townsville  to  put  over  Dan's  grave. 

Well,  our  time  was  up,  so  we  said  good-bye 
to  the  Dutchman  and  got  aboard  the  schooner, 
and  by  noon  we  were  under  way  again.  I  was 
just  going  forward  to  get  a  bit  of  a  snooze 
when  the  skipper  laid  a  hand  on  me.  He 
was  looking  rather  white. 

"Hackett,"  he  said,  "this  thing  is  getting 
monotonous." 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  said  I. 

"Just  look  away  aft,"  he  said,  "and  tell  me 
if  you  can  see  anything  in  the  lee  scuppers  just 
forward  of  the  mizzen  shrouds." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I ;  "  seems  to  me  there's 
a  long  galoot  of  a  chap  there  that  I  haven't 
seen  before.     Friend  of  yours,  cap'n  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  rather  queerly  and  took 
a  pace  or  two  up  and  down.  Then  he  looked 
up  to  the  sky  to  see  what  kind  of  weather 
we  were  going  to  have,  and  took  a  green 
cigar  out  of  his  case  and  lit  it  slowly.  Then 
he  came  up  to  me  and  gripped  my  shoulder 
again,  and  said — 

"  Don't  you  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  w/io  it  is,"  I  said,  "  if  that's  what 
you  mean." 

"  It  ain't — I  mean,  do  you  know  wM^  it  is  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  I  said. 

"  Well,"  said  the  skipper,  "  it's  Dan  Kennedy's 
ghost ! " 


It  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  a  turn  at  first ;  but 
just  then  the  chap  in  the  lee  scuppers  got  up 
and  stretched  himself,  and  then  came  slowly 
forward  towards  where  we  stood. 

He  looked  to  me  a  sight  too  solid  for  any 
kind  of  a  spook  that  I'd  ever  heard  of,  but  I'm 
free  to  admit  that  there  was  a  mouldy,  grave- 
clothes'  sort  of  look  about  him,  and  a  leper-white 
kind  of  a  face  that  was  rather  skeery  in  a  way. 

"  By  Jiminy  !  "  I  said,  "  you  don't  say  ?  " 

"  It's  so,"  said  the  skipper.  And  he  was  so 
solemn  about  it  that  I  allowed  it  was  so ;  and 
besides,  I  was  only  second  mate  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  even  if  it  was  Dan 
Kennedy's  ghost. 

The  spook  came  up  with  a  sickly  kind  of 
smile  and  mumbled  something  that  I  did  not 
hear.  Then  the  skipper  spoke  and  gripped  me 
a  bit  harder. 

"Say,  Dan  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "this  thing's 
got  to  stop  right  away." 

"  What  thing,  cap'n  ?  "  said  the  spook. 

"  Now,  lookee  here,  Dan,"  the  skipper  went  on 
to  say.  "  I  knowed  you  when  you  was  alive  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  never  knowed  much 
good  of  you.  You  never  had  any  principle 
about  you  then,  and  I'm  blamed  sure  you've  got 
none  now  or  you'd  stop  quiet  in  your  grave  at 
the  foot  of  Tomaki  hill.  I  never  done  you  no 
harm,  and  I'd  a'  seen  you  had  fair  play  at  the 
trial  if  so  be  as  you'd  lived  to  be  tried.  I  buried 
you  as  comfortable  as  a  corpse  could  wish,  and 
I've  drawed  out  a  epitaph  for  you  which  anyone 
might  be  proud  of,  with  no  back  talk  about 
what  you  done  in  'Frisco  or  what  you  tried  to 
do  at  Vandersnoop's.  Now  you  go  back  to  your 
grave  and  stop  there  peaceful,  or  I'll — I'll — " 

It  seemed  to  kinder  occur  to  the  skipper  then 
that  no  Sailing  Regulations  that  he'd  ever  heard 
of    provided    any   scheme   for   dealing   with   a 
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mutinous  ghost  aboard  ship,  and  he  stopped 
rather  lamely. 

I  saw  a  sort  of  triumph  in  the  spook's  eye  at 
that  moment,  and  I  remembered  that  when  he 
was  alive  he'd  been  the  all-firedest  kind  of  a 
hand  at  a  joke,  and  I  reckoned  that  now  he  was 
dead  and  buried  and  had  no  responsibilities,  so 
to  speak,  he  couldn't  get  out  of  the  habit  of  it. 

"  See  here,  cap'n,"  he  said,  or  at  least  //  said, 
"I've  got  no  ill-will  against  you.  You've  done 
the  square  thing  by  me  and  given  me  an  elegant 
funeral,  though  it  wasn't  attended  quite  as 
numerous  as  I'd  have  liked.  But  you  done  your 
best,  and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  But  you 
don't  know  what  a  demon  of  a  chap  that  Dutch- 
man is.  If  I'd  a  bin  twice  as  dead  as  I  was,  I 
couldn't  have  rested  in  the  same  island  as  him ; 
and  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  just  let  me  put  a 
few  miles  of  blue  water  between  my  bones  and 
him,  and  then  I'll  rest  quiet  in  Ponape  or  Soma- 
Soma,  or  wherevee  you're  going,  and  I  won't 
trouble  you  any  more." 

The  skipper  seemed  mollified  somewhat  by 
this  explanation,  but  he  didn't  like  having  a 
ghost  aboard  the  schooner  all  the  same.  He 
was  afraid  it  might  interfere  with  discipline  and 
the  working  of  the  craft ;  for  our  crew,  besides 
me  and  the  first  mate,  who  was  sick,  and  two 
Lascar  steersmen,  were  all  Union  Islanders,  or 
Tokalaus  as  they  call  them,  and  they  are  a  most 
unreasonably  superstitious  lot;  and  like  as  not, 
if  they'd  known  there  was  a  spook  on  board, 
they'd  have  jumped  over  the  side  there  and  then 
and  took  their  chance  among  the  woebegongs 
and  gios,  as  they  call  the  sharks  in  those  parts. 

The  skipper  thought  the  thing  out  in  his  slow 
ruminating  kind  of  way,  and  then  he  said — 

"  Now,  lookee  here,  Dan.  I  understand  what 
you  say,  and  though  I  don't  hold  with  ghosts 
aboard  a  ship,  I  ain't  onreasonable ;  and  if  you 


feel  as  you  can't  rest  in  peace  on  the  same  land 
as  that  Dutchy,  you  bein'  dead  and  him  bein' 
alive  (though  powerful  chastened,  Dan,  powerful 
chastened),  I  don't  mind  you  stopping  here  for  a 
spell  so  long  as  you  don't  make  yourself  a 
nuisance.  If  you'll  give  me  your  word — it 
wasn't  worth  much  when  you  was  alive,  but 
maybe  bein'  dead  makes  a  difference, — if  you'll 
give  me  your  word  to  behave  as  much  like  a 
live  man  as  you  know  how,  you  can  stop  here 
till  we  strike  land." 

"  Cap'n,"  said  the  spook,  "  that's  real  good  of 
you.  You've  done  the  thing  handsome  by  my 
cadaver,  and  now  I'm  a  spook  you're  doin'  the 
thing  handsomer  still,  an'  I'll  never  forget  it; 
an'  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  cap'n.  I'll  give  you 
my  word  to  do  what  you  say,  and  I'll  never  let 
another  ghost  fool  around  you  as  long  as  you're 
alive.     I  can't  say  no  fairer'n  that,  can  1?" 

Then  he  held  out  his  hand;  but  the  skipper 
drew  the  line  at  that  point,  and  marched  away 
aft.  There's  such  a  thing  as  being  too  familiar 
even  with  a  spectre,  and  he  was  a  great  disciplin- 
arian the  skipper  was.  I  was  only  second  mate 
myself,  and  I  took  the  hand  and  shook  it ;  and 
a  mighty  substantial  hand  it  was  too,  for  a 
spook's. 

Well,  I  just  let  on  to  the  crew  that  Dan  was  a 
passenger  we'd  taken  aboard  at  Thursday  to 
have  a  cruise  with  us  ;  and  it  passed  off  all  right, 
and  never  a  Tokalau  suspicioned  but  what  he 
was  a  live  man. 

About  a  little  while  after  that,  Dan  came  up 
to  me  and  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  By  Jiminy ! "  he  said,  "  if  this  ain't  the 
cussedest  racket  I  was  ever  on." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  aren't  you  dead  then  ?  " 

"  Not  by  a  jugful,  I  ain't,"  said  Dan. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that's  what  I  thought  all 
along.     But  how  do  you  explain  the  way  we  came 
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to  find  you  dead  in  the  shed,  and  then  buried 
you?" 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  it  was  just  this  way.  You 
see,  I  owed  a  good-sized  kind  of  a  grudge  or  two 
to  the  Dutchman,  on  account  of  the  heathen 
and  unprincipled  way  in  which  he  had  skinned 
me  at  Poker,  when  I  had  the  deck  ready  stacked 
to  skin  him ;  an'  I'd  bin  waiting  for  a  good  deal 
of  a  while  for  a  chance  to  get  even  with  him, 
but  I  couldn't  see  no  reasonable  way  to  fix 
it  till  about  the  night  before  you  chaps  came 
ashore,  when  I  found  there  was  a  sort  of  a 
double  roof  over  the  Dutchy's  saloon. 

"  I  prised  a  plank  loose  and  crawled  in ;  and 
there  I  was,  as  comfortable  as  a  person  could 
wish,  with  a  first-rate  balcony  view,  through  the 
chinks  in  the  boards,  of  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  saloon.  I  see  that  all  the  folks 
except  one  or  two  that  was  asleep  in  the  corner 
had  gone  home,  and  the  Dutchman  he  was 
snoozing  behind  the  counter  fuUer'n  a  goat. 

"Well,  I  was  just  figuring  that  it  would  be 
after  midnight  before  Van  was  as  ripe  as  1 
wanted  him  to  be,  when  in  slouches  a  low-down 
galoot  of  a  chap  who  was  the  dead  image  of  me, 
barring  that  he  was  about  three  shades  darker, 
being  a  half-caste  outsider  from  way  over  the 
other  side  of  the  island. 

"  It  didn't  take  him  more'n  about  a  flash  to 
size  up  the  situation,  and  then  he  helped  himself 
to  a  tumbler  of  rum.  There  wasn't  a  soul  taking 
any  stock  of  him,  and  he  just  gave  a  look  round 
and  then,  softer'n  a  cat,  he  crept  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  counter  and  had  just  got  his 
hand  on  the  cash-drawer  when  the  Dutchman 
woke  up,  and  there  was  an  uproar  you  might 
have  heard  over  at  Paki. 

"Van  he  thought  it  was  me,  and  the  other 
chaps  they  were  in  that  condition  that  they 
allowed  it  was  me  too ;  and  when  they'd  got 


through  with  him  there  wasn't  any  grog  in 
Vandersnoop's  store  that  would  have  woke  him, 
and  it's  pretty  hard  stuff  too,  some  of  it.  Then 
they  tied  him  up  in  a  bundle  with  a  stick  under 
his  knees,  and  locked  him  up  in  the  shed. 

"  Well,  that  ther'  double  roof  went  right  over 
the  shed  too ;  and  as  soon  as  Van  had  shut  up 
the  saloon  and  gone  to  bed,  I  rose  a  plank  or 
two  and  hiked  the  half-caste  up  on  to  the  roof, 
calculating  that  maybe  he'd  come  in  useful,  and 
not  reckoning  that  the  Dutchman  had  gone 
quite  so  far  with  him.  When  I  found  he  was  a 
goner,  I  marked  up  another  score  to  Dutchy ; 
and  next  morning  when  I  heard  what  was  going 
on,  I  knew  I'd  got  him  fixed ;  and  when  you  all 
went  hunting  for  my  ghost,  I  just  laid  out  a 
little  surprise  for  you. 

"  I  figured  on  skipping  to  the  schooner  that 
night,  but  when  you  took  Vandersnoop  along  I 
had  to  hold  oft"  and  roost  in  the  roof  again ;  but 
I  didn't  exactly  fool  away  the  time,  as  I  reckon 
you'll  allow.  When  I'd  fixed  things  up  for  Van, 
I  lowered  the  half-caste  down  into  the  shed 
again,  and  then  slipped  away  and  hid  in  the 
mangroves  till  you'd  all  come  ashore  again  and 
gave  me  a  chance  to  swim  off  to  the  schooner. 

"  I  calculated  to  ask  the  cap'n  a  favour,  but, 
by  James  !  I  didn't  reckon  on  being  a  ghost  and 
making  him  ask  me  one." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Hackett,  as 
Halliwell  took  a  long  breath,  "we  toted  Dan 
Kennedy's  ghost  along  as  far  as  Cooktown ;  and 
when  we  got  to  Townsville,  the  captain  was  as 
good  as  his  word  about  the  tombstone;  and 
the  next  time  any  of  you  gentlemen  go  to 
Thursday,  there  you'll  find  it,  epitaph  and  all, 
'  Erected  to  the  memory  of  Dan  Kennedy  by 
a  few  admiring  friends,'  at  the  foot  of  Tomaki 
hill." 
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CAN'T  believe  it ! "  she  cried,  springing 
to  her  feet. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Secretary  for  AVar, 
"  but  I  wish  you  could,  Lady  May." 

"  You  —  wish  —  I  —  could  ? "  she  repeated, 
wondering. 

The  Secretary  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace,  leaning  back  in  the  attitude  a  thousand 
caricatures  have  made  familiar :  the  long  thin 
hands  dangling  loosely,  the  white  expressionless 
face  hanging  forward,  chin  on  chest. 

His  heavy  half-dropped  lids  siiowed  a  rim  of 
white  below  the  pupil,  so  that  he  looked  tired. 
"  Chronic  Fatigue  "  was  the  title  in  Vanity  Fair. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "for  I  should  like  you  not  to 
believe  it  for  a  better  reason." 

His  face  gave  no  encouragement.  Perhaps 
Lady  May  Tourmalin  had  decided  long  ago 
that  there  was  no  use  expecting  that. 

But  suddenly  she  was  by  his  side,  and  bending, 
caught  the  hand  on  tLe  armchair  in  both  of  hers. 
It  was  the  affair  of  a  tick  of  the  clock  :  almost 
before  she  knew  it  she  was  in  her  chair  again — 
exultant,  terrified. 

"  Then  you  don't  think  I  am  so  hard  as  they 
say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  cruel,  Mr.  Marvel.  I 
don't  ihink  you  are  cruel." 

"  It's  a  very  doubtful  point,  isn't  it,"  he 
answered.     "Think    again.     Don't    forget    the 


'slaughtered  innocents'  and  the  'smoking 
holocaust '  and — " 

"  Ah,  don't  do  that,"  she  cried  ;  "  don't  talk  as 
if  you  did  not  care.  I  know  you  better  than 
that." 

Leaning  forward,  the  fireglow  caught  her  square 
grand  face.  The  light  was  quite  dim  in  the 
room,  but  Marvel  saw  her  straight  dark  eye- 
brows, her  crown  of  dark  brown  hair.  The 
black  lace  dress  made  her  skin  dead-white. 

"  Yet  you  read  what  Staniland  says  ?  " 

"  I  read  what  they  all  say.  And  because  I 
know  better — just  a  little  better — I  couldn't 
bear  what  they  said  at  dinner,  jesting  as  if  you 
were  callous,  as  if  you  were  a  ruthless  god. 
That  is  why  I  asked  you  up  here — to  tell  you," 
said  the  girl. 

The  Secretary  for  War  got  up  from  his  arm- 
chair. He  was  taller  even  than  she  \  he  was 
slighter,  harder  too.  The  little  clock  pointed 
to  half-past  eight :  the  House  sits  at  nine,  so  he 
wasted  no  time.  That  was  his  way  too,  as  his 
attitude  was  his  way — head  back,  lids  dropped. 

"And  I  came  up  here,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something — that 
I  want  you  to  be  my  wife." 

It  is  the  fashion  to  assume — it  is  a  conspiracy 
of  fiction  wherewith  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the 
unintelligent — that  a  woman  lives  expecting 
these  words.     So  it  is  that  the  heroine  is  ready 
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with   the  proper  answer,   and   the  limelight  is 
turned  on  to  time. 

But  Lady  May  did  not  speak  at  all;  as  he 
ended  she  sprang  forward,  but  lay  back  again, 
motionless,  silent,  staring  at  the  fire. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  Lady'May,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  are  very  beautiful.  You  must  know 
that.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are  the  one 
good  woman  I  have  known,  that  you  are  the 
one  woman  of  intelligence  that  I  have  known — 
and  incidentally,  that  you  are  the  one  woman 
who  has  not  thought  ill  of  me." 

A  little  smile — a  sad  contented  little  smile — 
came  to  her  lips,  and  she  looked  up  at  him,  for 
a  moment  raising  her  long  lashes. 

"  If  that  is  all — "  she  murmured. 

He  was  at  her  side  at  the  word  and  had 
caught  her  hand.  He  had  found  a  new  voice 
and  a  new  manner.  "  But  that's  not  all.  May. 
For  I  love  you — I  love  you." 

"  Can  you  love  me — or  anyone,  Mr.  Marvel  ?  " 
And  neither  he  nor  she  could  tell  if  the  words 
were  more  playful,  or  more  serious. 

"  I  love  you.  May,"  he  said  again.  "  If  I  am 
hard,  I  am  hard  to  change.  Come  to  me, 
May." 

Still  she  did  not  answer.  Slowly  he  dropped 
her  hand,  and  slowly  raised  himself  upright. 
His  lids  dropped  over  those  new  eyes  once 
more. 

"Then  you  don't  care?"  he  said,  in  the  old 
hard  monotone,  the  even  level  voice. 

Lady  May  looked  at  him.  "  Already  ?  "  she 
said.  "  What  would  it  be  if  we  were  together — 
always  ?  " 

"  Heaven  on  Earth,"  he  said  quickly,  and  his 
voice  rang  once  more.     "  Heaven,  May." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Lady  May.  Her  lips  parted 
and  her  eyes  gleamed.  Then  the  light  went 
out.     "  But — "  she  whispered. 

There  was  a  pause  giving  a  fair  chance.     He 


was  not  hasty  now,  any  more  than  when  he  set 
his  mind  against  mercy  and  drove  on  through 
his  duties.  But  once  again  the  emotion  van- 
ished, and  there  stood  by  her  side  the  cold  hard 
statesman,  with  the  locked  face  and  the  veiled 
eyes. 

"  You  do  not  care  ?  "  he  said  again.  "  I  was 
mistaken  ?  " 

"I  do  not  care?"  she  said,  low  and  harsh. 
"  Dear  God,  but  how  I  care  !  " 

Marvel  bent  down  and  took  her  hand :  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it.  "  You  will  be 
my  wife,  dear  ?  " 

She  turned  on  him.  "  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  she 
said  ;  "  how  can  I  dare  ?  I  love  you ;  yes,  I  love 
you — take  that  and  remember  it  against  me. 
But  I  am  afraid ;  yes,  Wiston,  I  am  afraid.  See 
only  now  how  cruel  you  were,  and  I  am  only  a 
woman  against  you." 

He  said  gravely,  "You  can  trust  me?" 

"Trust  you?  Yes,  trust  you  to  do  your 
duty :  trust  you  to  turn  to  neither  side  and  to 
give  me  justice.  Justice — ! "  She  stretched 
out  her  hands  to  him.  "Wiston,  perhaps  I 
should  want  more  than  justice.  I  think  many 
women — don't  you? — would  want  more  than 
justice.  Perhaps  I  am  not  as  good  as  you 
think,  and  I  am  afraid — yes,  afraid.  Could  you 
forgive,  Wiston?  Yet — I  love  you.  Dear 
God,"  she  cried  again,  "  how  I  love  you ! "  and 
she  caught  his  hand. 

The  little  room  was  lighted  only  by  two 
shaded  candles ;  Wiston  Marvel  was  standing 
quite  still,  May  sitting  quite  still,  when  a  servant 
knocked  and  came  in  hurriedly. 

"  Miss  Heritage  would  like  to  speak  to  you, 
my  lady,"  he  said. 

"Miss  Heritage?"  repeated  Lady  May. 
"  Where  is  she,  Vaughan  ?  " 

"In  the  library,  my  lady." 

"The  library?" 
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"Yes,  my  lady.  The  lady  seemed  in — in 
some  distress,  so  I  showed  her  in  there.  She 
said  she  would  not  detain  you,  if  you  would  see 
her  for  a  moment  at  once." 

"  I  will  come  down,"  said  Lady  May,  The 
man  left  the  room. 

"  Will  you  wait  a  moment  while  I  see  what  is 
the  matter  ?  "  she  said  to  Marvel.  He  opened 
the  door  in  silence,  and  Lady  May  went  out. 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  she  came 
back — quickly,  with  a  strange  look. 

"  It  is  you  she  wants  to  see,"  Lady  May  said, 
standing  near  the  door  and  looking  at  the  man. 

"Really?"  he  said.  "What  does  she  want, 
do  you  know  ?  " 

"  It  is  Miss  Heritage  :  her  brother  is  Captain 
Heritage  that  they  were  talking  about  at  dinner. 
She  says  she  has  been  trying  to  see  you  all  day 
at  the  War  Office  and  the  House,  and  couldn't 
get  to  you.     Will  you  see  her  now  ?  " 

"Really,  Lady  May,"  he  said,  "you  ought  not 
to  be  troubled  with  my  business  matters.  It 
would  be  no  use  my  seeing  her.  If  you  don't 
mind,  may  she  be  told —  ?  " 

"  Will  you  see  her  now — to  please  me  ?  "  said 
Lady  May,  looking  steadily  at  him,  one  hand 
on  the  door. 

"  You  know  what  it  will  be  ?  "  he  said.  "  She 
will  want  a  scene,  and  I  am  a  poor  subject  for 
the  tragic  emotions." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said. 

Indeed  everybody  knew.  For  Captain 
Heritage  had  been  captured  by  the  commando 
that  had  tried  to  rescue  their  officer,  Leydesdal. 

To  the  semi-civilised  mind  war  is  a  game 
whose  rules  are  subject  to  exceptions.  And 
when  the  court  -  martial  had  sentenced 
Leydesdal  for  nine  black  murders — black, 
plain  and  cold, — his  second  in  command  ex- 
plained that  Captain  Heritage  would  die  on  the 
day  that  Leydesdal  was  hanged. 
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And  it  was  not  certain  that  he  would  die  as 
easily.  The  execution  was  fixed  for  the  19th, 
and  it  was  on  the  17  th  that  Miss  Heritage 
called. 

"  I  know,"  said  Lady  May.  "  Will  you  see 
her,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Marvel  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Secretary  for  War. 

When  Miss  Heritage  had  come  in.  Lady  May 
shut  the  door  and  took  her  to  Mr.  Marvel. 

"  Miss  Heritage,"  she  said,  "  this  is  Mr. 
Marvel,  whom  you  wish  to  see,"  and  then  she 
stood  against  the  back  of  her  chair,  her  face  in 
shadow,  watching. 

Miss  Heritage  was  a  tall  girl  of  nineteen.  She 
had  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes — a  type,  un- 
fortunately, which  does  not  bear  emotion.  She 
was  probably  beautiful — beautiful  in  weakness 
as  the  older  girl  in  strength  :  at  an  ordinary  time 
she  appeared  extraordinarily  fragile,  now  she 
looked  impossibly  breakable. 

For  she  had  been  crying  —  crying  bitterly. 
Her  breast  heaved  with  unconcealed  distress ; 
her  soft  hands  clutched  nervously  at  each  other, 
at  the  lace  of  her  dress,  at  the  air.  Her  brown 
hair  strayed  unnoticed  under  her  black  hat. 

She  came  towards  Marvel,  looking  wildly  at 
him. 

"  Sit  down,  Miss  Heritage,  if  you  please,"  he 
said. 

He  had  risen  when  she  came  in  and  stood 
until  she  was  seated.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
his  face  change ;  his  voice  was  as  cold,  as  calm, 
as  cutting  as  at  other  times.  Those  who  know 
him  only  by  his  demeanour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  know  more  than  they  think. 

When  the  country  that  trusted  him  called  him 
cruel,  when  the  colleagues  he  directed  called 
him  inhuman,  they  saw  him  as  the  girl  saw  him 
now. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  want  with 
me?" 
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She  flung  herself  forward.  "He  is  my 
brother,"  she  began,  and  sobbed  bitterly,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands.  "  He's  my  brother. 
I  am  Alice  Heritage.     Can't  you  save  him  ?  " 

Mr.  Marvel  got  up.  "  Miss  Heritage,"  he 
said,  "  you  could  have  saved  yourself  this  painful 
interview  if  you  had  read  your  paper  this  morn- 
ing. I  said  in  the  House  yesterday  that  I  could 
take  no  steps  in  the  matter." 

"  I  saw  it,"  she  cried.     "  But—" 

"  Though  the  reports  were  only  in  the  papers 
to-day,  I  have,  of  course,  had  full  details  for 
some  time.     I  can  add  nothing  to  that  answer." 

"Then  can't  you  rescue  him  ?" 

"  There  is  no  chance,"  he  said,  "  of  rescue." 

There  was  finality  in  his  tone,  and  he  was 
still  standing.  She  spoke  quietly.  "And  you 
won't  even  hear  me?"  she  said. 

He  looked  for  a  moment  at  Lady  May.  "  On 
the  contrary,"  said  he,  sitting  down  again,  "  I 
will  hear  anything  you  may  wish  to  say  to 
me." 

It  is  the  jest  of  the  gods  that  the  only  time 
we  cannot  take  our  opportunities  is  when  they 
come.  To  Miss  Heritage  driving  in  her  cab 
along  the  Mall  the  scene  had  stood  out  clear — 
the  cold  tall  man,  dark,  handsome,  strong,  melted 
by  the  passionate  pleading  of  the  beautiful  young 
girl. 

"There  is  something  more  than  a  policy,"  he 
had  said  to  her  in  the  cab  ;  "  that  is  a  woman's 
tears      Take  his  life.     You  have  earned  it." 

She  had  bent  her  head.  He  had  raised  her, 
written  a  dispatch.  "Take  that,"  he  had  said, 
and  then  as  she  went,  bowed  over  her  hand  and 
kissed  it.  "Ah,  Miss  Heritage" — and  he  had 
struck  a  pathetic  yet  noble  attitude, — "  I  wish 
I  had  as  good  a  friend  as  you  are  to  your 
brother." 

Now  for  the  reality.  A  dim-lit  room,  a  man 
without  a  heart,  patient,  reasonable,  silent,  and 


quite  resolved.  A  girl  incoherent  and  wordless, 
moaning  and  rocking  to  and  fro. 

He  sat  quite  still  and  waited  a  reasonable 
time.  "  I  cannot  say  anything  more,  Miss 
Heritage,  and  I  must  go." 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  "for  pity's  sake,  for  pity's 
sake.  He  is  everything  to  m.e  —  to  die  like 
this,  when  peace  is  coming,  tortured  to  death. 
What  does  this  man  Leydesdal  matter?  Isn't 
the  Government  strong  enough  to  spare  his 
life  ?  Need  you  revenge  yourself  on  this  poor 
creature?  Isn't  my  brother  worth  more  than 
that?" 

"  It  is  impossible.  Miss  Heritage,"  Mr.  Marvel 
said,  "to  remit  the  sentence.  We  have  said 
that  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  our  policy 
cannot  be  lightly  changed."  He  said  nothing 
about  a  woman's  tears  ;  most  of  the  items  in  that 
programme  were  left  out. 

"We?  "she  flashed  out.  "It  is  you — you — 
you." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  I." 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  springing  up  ;  "  it  is  you  who 
have  made  this  War — you  who  are  starving  the 
people — you  who  have  spilt  the  blood  of  our 
brave  men — who  will  torture  my  brother  to  death 
— who  have  broken  my  heart." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  I  have  promised  to  hear  you,  but  need  this 
interview  be  further  prolonged." 

"  Then  it  is  true  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  you  do  care 
nothing,  you  will  do  nothing  ?  And  what  does 
all  this  humanity  we  hear  so  much  about 
mean  ?  " 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  looked  up  for 
almost  the  first  time.  He  looked  straight  at  the 
girl. 

"  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Heritage,"  he  answered, 
quite  slowly,  "  from  what  you  tell  me,  that  it  all 
means — nothing." 

Some     slight     inflection    caught    the    girl's 
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attention  and  she  looked  narrowly  at  him.  To 
that  type  of  mind — the  type  that  contemplates 
its  emotions  from  a  little  distance — the  finest 
passion  does  not  exclude  a  shrewd  interest  even 
at  times  like  these. 

But  by  then  he  had  dropped  his  eyes  again, 
and  his  grey-white  face  gained  yet  another 
likeness  to  a  dead  man's,  in  that  it  told  no 
tales. 

As  it  could  hardly  have  been  from  observa- 
tion, it  is  another  argument  for  the  feminine 
intuition  that  Miss  Heritage  suddenly  changed 
her  manner.  She  became  very  quiet,  very 
grave. 

"Mr.  Marvel,"  she  said,  "you  are  quite  alone 
in  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  see,"  he  said,  in  his  cutting 
tones,  "  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  matter. 
And  my  time  is  limited." 

"You  promised  you  would  hear  me." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"What  I  mean  is,  you  are  not  married  and 
have  no  friends  ?  "  It  was  the  recognised  con- 
ception of  the  Secretary.  But  the  girl's  face,  as 
she  spoke,  grew  red,  though  her  eyes  were  stead- 
fast. 

He  answered  perhaps  a  thought  more 
hurriedly  than  usual.  "Well,"  he  said,  "and 
what  then  ?  " 

"  And  do  you  think  me  beautiful  ?  "  she  went 
on. 

He  did  not  look  up.     "  Yes,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  pause ;  Lady  May's  hand  on  her 
chair-back  caught  the  light ;  it  was  clenched  and 
she  stood  motionless,  staring.  But  the  girl's 
eyes  did  not  drop  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  would  not  refuse  you  anything  you  asked," 
she  said,  deliberately,  in  a  low  voice. 

A  dead  silence  lasted  for  a  moment.  It  was 
more  than  long  enough. 

Mr.  Marvel  rose  to  his  feet :  the  girl  did  the 


same.     "Tliat   is   all   you   have   to   say?"   he 
inquired. 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Heritage,  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  I  cannot  take 
any  steps  to  postpone  or  countermand  the 
execution  of  Leydesdal.  The  law  must  take 
its  course." 

She  faced  him  and  met  his  eyes.  "  Oh,"  she 
cried  ;  "  oh  !  "  and  with  her  arm  raised  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  blow,  she  turned  and  went  to  the 
door,  walking  slowly,  heavily,  with  dragging 
steps. 

Marvel  walked  across  the  room  and  held  the 
door.  He  bowed  as  she  passed,  but  she  seemed 
not  to  notice,  her  lips  shaping  words,  and  her 
eyes  vacant. 

Marvel  followed  her  out,  and  in  the  passage 
found  a  servant.  "  Take  this  lady  to  her 
carriage,"  he  said.  "  Good-bye,  Miss  Heritage." 
But  she  did  not  speak,  and  followed  the  man. 

When  the  Secretary  came  back  into  the  room, 
May  was  standing  just  as  he  had  left  her.  He 
went  straight  to  her,  and  took  her  passive  hand. 

"  May,"  he  said,  "  I  have  to  go.  Will  you 
give  me  my  answer  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  :  there  was  no  passion  in 
them  now,  but  a  great  sadness,  and  a  mist  of 
tears. 

"  Can  you  let  her  go  like  that  ?  " 

He  still  spoke  kindly.  "  It  was  no  good  to 
give  her  any  hope,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  might  have  spoken  kindly — have 
comforted  her — you  might  have,  you  might  have. 
And  now — now  I  know  you.  So  good-bye. 
That  is  my  answer." 

"  I  see,"  said  Marvel ;  "  you  want  some 
purple.  Now  I,"  he  went  on,  bitterly,  "  prefer 
to  keep  gallery  play  for  a  crowd." 

He  left  her :  ran  from  the  room  and  down 
the  stairs.     Miss  Heritage  was  getting  into  her 
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cab.     "One  moment,   Miss  Heritage  —  may  I 
trouble  you  a  moment  longer," 

The  girl's  face  lighted  up  —  her  manner 
changed.  She  was  back  at  once,  followed  him 
to  the  room  and  stood  at  the  table — hope, 
inquiry,  suspense,  all  in  her  face. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  hope,"  he  began ;  but 
before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the  girl 
broke  down,  and  stood  there  sobbing  hopelessly, 
helplessly.  Marvel  went  up  to  her  and  took  her 
right  hand  in  his. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "do  not  cry 
any  more.     Though  I  envy  you  your  sorrow." 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 

"What  better  do  you  want  for  your  brother, 
Miss  Heritage?  Would  you  have  him  play  at 
home,  and  he  a  soldier  ?  Would  you  have  him 
live  at  his  country's  price  ?  " 

Her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides,  her  eyes 
opened  wider,  and  her  breath  came  more  quickly. 

"  What  would  he  want,  Miss  Heritage  ?  That 
his  country's  cause  should  be  weakened  to  save 
him  ?  He  has  to  die,  and  does  it  matter  here 
or  there,  then  or  now  ?  If  his  death  does  what 
his  life  was  trying  to  do,  if  his  fall  comes  where 
his  duty  lies — does  anything  else  matter  ?  " 

Her  eyes  were  bright  enough  now,  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  lips  parted.  And  the  low  tense 
voice  went  on.  Could  one  resist  what  five 
thousand  cheered? 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  though  thirty- 
eight  is  not  so  very  old,  "  it  is  what  your  brother 
wishes  that  he  has.  His  Majesty's  battles  will 
be  fought  better  because  he  has  died.  And 
you  must  not  forget  him,  but  you  must  wear  a 
brave  face  and  not  grieve  too  much.  There  is 
your  chance  too." 

He  took  her  hand  again,  and  held  it.  "  It  is 
sisters  like  you  that  England  wants  for  her  sons. 
It  is  wives  like  you.  Miss  Heritage,  mothers  like 
you,   training  up  sons  to  put  king  above  life 


and  country  above  love.  So  you  and  your 
brother  have  each  your  place,  and  a  proud 
destiny.     Good-bye." 

She  had  tears  of  a  different  quality  now.  It 
was  not  in  her  programme,  but  she  caught 
INIarvel's  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  walked  very 
erect  out  of  the  door,  with  a  firm  step  and  a 
proud  head  held  high.  And  the  Secretary  turned 
to  Lady  May  once  more. 

"Was  the  purple  purple  enough?"  he  asked. 
Lady  May  Tourmalin  did  not  answer.     She 
stood  against  her  chair,  her  head  was  bent  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.     He  went  up  to  her 
once  more :  the  little  clock  struck  nine. 

"May,"  he  said,  "will  you  be  my  wife?" 
She  drew  away  her  hand  and  very  slowly  raised 
her  head.  "Or  am  I  too  —  inhuman?"  he 
went  on,  smiling. 

But  the  girl  did  not  smile ;  she  looked,  not  at 
him,  but  past  him,  and  very  sadly. 

"Yes,"  was  her  answer,  "you  are  too  in- 
human." 

Still  he  did  not  understand.  "  But  still  you 
love  me,  so  you  will  forgive  that,  and  remember 
that  I  did — paint  that  purple  ?  " 

"  What  I  can  ask  for  another  I  could  not  ask 
for  myself,"  the  girl  said.  "So,  though  I  thank 
you  for  an  honour  I  shall  never  forget,  I  will — not 
marry  you." 

"  May  ! "  His  voice  took  a  most  odd  tone ; 
one  might  almost  have  thought  he  meant  it. 
"  May,  I  love  you,  and  I  will  be  kind  to  you 
— won't  you  change  that  answer?  Don't  you 
love  me  ?  " 

She  faced  him,  and  did  not  draw  away  her 
hand.  "Yes,  Wiston,  I  love  you.  But  you 
are  too  cruel.  So — I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
that  answer." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  holding  her  hand,  the 
muscles  of  his  cheeks  twitched  a  little,  and  his 
eyes  looked  brighter.     Then  his  face  assumed 
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even  an  excess  of  that  blankness  that  answered 
to  it  for  expression. 

He  bowed,  dropped  her  hand,  and  said,"  Good- 
bye." "  Good-bye,"  she  answered,  mechanically, 
and  he  went  away. 

The  Secretary  for  War  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  from  behind  the  Chair  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine.  As  is  usual  at  that  hour  the 
attendance  was  small. 

A  member  of  the  Opposition  rose  from  the 
Front  Bench  and  asked  him  "  whether  the 
statements  in  the  evening  papers  as  to  the 
favourable  prospects  for  peace  were  accurate? 
and  if  so,  whether  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  any  further  communication  to  make 
to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  execution 


of  Leydesdal  in  view  of  the  position  of  Captain 
Heritage  ?  " 

Wiston  Marvel  rose  to  his  feet  and  made  his 
reply.  The  monotone  was  perhaps  a  little 
emphasised,  perhaps  strangers  would  have  found 
it  even  unusually  difficult  to  believe  the  speaker's 
age  to  be  thirty-eight  years  and  no  more. 

He  said,  "The  information  to  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  refers  is  sub- 
stantially accurate ;  it  was  in  my  possession 
when  I  answered  his  question  yesterday.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  that  answer." 

He  sat  down,  and  began  to  read  a  memo- 
randum on  baggage-mules  passed  to  him  by  the 
under-secretary. 

It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock. 


^^i^- — "Dear  mi;;  I  iiAvii.N'x  sken  you  sinck  we  i'i.ayed  in  '  komeo  and  juliet. 

You   ARE    LOOKIN(;   WKI.I.  !  " 

/A'.— "Think  so?'' 


DICK   FRATTON   OF  TANGIER 


By 


George  Whiteley  Ward 


T 


HE   following   story   is   not,   properly  hovering  just  upon  the  windward  side  of  his 

speaking,   mine   to   tell    a:  all.      It  country's  Penal  Code  until  that  matter  occurred 

belongs  to  Dick  Fratton.  of  the   Brinkley  trusteeship,  when  he  found  it 

But  Fratton  is  far  away  in  Farther  advisable  to  place,  and  without  any  kind  of  delay. 


India  now :  with  all  his  days,  and  a  fair  half  of 
his  nights  beside,  quite  fully  occupied  in  seeing 
that  the  lazy,  gentle-mannered  tribes  who  inhabit 
north  of  Bhamo  do  not  amuse  themselves  by 
shifting  the  black-and-white  striped  boundary 
pillars  set  to  mark  off  the  Hmitations  of  the 
British  Empire  in  that  direction. 


the  remainder  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
some  miles  of  blue  water  after  that,  between 
himself  and  a  certain  lawyer's  office  in  the 
Temple,  which  was  humming  like  an  agitated 
hive  of  bees. 

What   old   Brinkley   was    thinking   of  when 
he  appointed   a  man   of  Fratton's    "  mingled " 


So  that  I  really  don't  think  that  Fratton,  who      antecedents  one  of  his  executors  passes  under- 
is  a  good  fellow  enough,  and  quite  a  reformed      standing. 


character  to-day,  will  object  to  my  relating  the 
tale,  if  he  come  to  hear  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  Dick  Fratton  is  a  reformed 
character  at  this  date. 


Possibly  young  Guy  Brinkley's  own  sugges- 
tion may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

A  born  driver  of  men,  Fratton  was  particu- 
larly skilled  in  the   handling  of  that  inexperi- 


So  he  is.     But  in  those  days  he  was  reckoned      enced  and  wayward  beastie,  the  human  colt ;  and 


— and  not  without  some  reason — about  as  hard 
a  case  as  you  would  find  in  a  long  day's  walking. 
Not  to  speak  of  minor  peccadilloes,  he  had 
taken  a  hand,  and  a  leading  hand,  in  some  half 
dozen  escapades — "ventures"  Fratton  would 
have  probably  preferred  to  call  them — any  one 
of  which,  could  it  have  been  brought  squarely 


in  this  case  the  colt  regarded  his  trainer  with  all 
the  admiration  due  a  Hero  plus  the  reverence 
one  vouchsafes  to  a  Mentor  and  a  Guide. 

Then  old  Brinkley  died,  and  the  heir  and  his 
fidus  Achates  together  set  themselves  to  make 
things  hum. 


The   next   one   heard  was   that 


young 


Guy 


home  to  his  door,  would  most  assuredly  have  Brinkley  had  been  found  dead  in  bed  in  a  house 
spared  him  all  further  concern  about  such  sordid  in  Pimlico,  cuddling  a  half-emptied  brandy  bottle 
details  as  his  board  and  lodging  for  many  a  day     to  his  bosom. 

to  come.  On   the  nearest  of  kin  pointedly  suggesting 

Yet  somehow   Fratton   always    succeeded  in      that  Fratton  should  render  some  account  of  his 
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past  stewardship,  that  gentleman  quietly  went 
home,  packed  a  couple  of  portmanteaux,  took 
his  place  in  the  Cardiff  mail,  and  was  halfway 
across  the  Bay  in  a  bucking,  blunt-nosed  tramp 
steamer  before  the  inquiries  for  him  had  com- 
menced in  real  earnest. 

Everybody  who  has  knocked  about  the  world 
for  a  season,  whether  upon  business  or  for 
pleasure  merely,  knows  Tangier,  that  white  sea- 
city  of  North  Morocco,  whose  situation  is  of 
Paradise,  but  whose  reek  is  altogether  of  the 
Other  Place. 

And  knowing  it,  the  traveller  has,  not  im- 
probably, agreeable  memories  of  acquaintance 
made  amongst  the  lonesome  little  colony  of 
English  folk  who  sit  all  day  among  the  fragrant 
orange  groves,  and  pine  and  sigh  for  the  close 
dank  streets  of  Home. 

Set,  though  they  be,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Elysian  Fields,  those  charming  villas  that  make 
white  splashes  on  the  brown  landscape  to  south 
and  eastward  of  the  old  Moroccan  port,  are  for 
the  most  part  but  the  drear  sepulchres  of  many 
and  many  a  fair  career. 

For  the  fact  is  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any 
extradition  treaty  between  the  Shereefian  govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  neighbouring  realms, 
this  town  of  Tangier  has  come  to  be,  by 
process  of  natural  selection,  a  sort  of  oriental 
Minories. 

At  Tangier,  then,  Dick  Fratton  arrived  one 
blazing  morning  in  July  of  189 —  ;  and  here,  after 
a  parting  drink  with  the  skipper  and  the  "chief" 
of  the  old  Tankard,  he  stepped  delicately 
ashore,  holding  his  nose  as  he  passed  through 
the  dingy  horse-shoe  of  the  Watergate  and  caught 
the  scent  of  four  thousand  years  of  dirt  and 
uncollected  sewage. 

Always  a  companionable  man — from  early 
years  he  had  sedulously  cultivated  the  useful  art 


of  making  his  society  acceptable  alike  lo  male 
and  womankind — Fratton  speedily  made  friends 
with  the  Anglo-Tangerenes. 

Very  shortly,  no  picnic  to  the  orange  gardens, 
or  exploring  party  to  the  caves  at  Spartel,  or 
excursion  to  El  Fondak  on  the  road  to  Tetuan, 
was  complete  without  his  presence ;  and  more 
than  one  fair  Amazon  began  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  handsome  face,  with  the  keen 
grey  eyes  and  square,  determined  chin,  than  she 
would  have  admitted  even  to  her  own  looking- 
glass. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  first  novelty  of  the  dolce 

far  niente  life  they  lead  down  there  had  worn 

away,  Fratton,  used  as  he  was  to  an  active  life, 

found  the  time  hang  somewhat  heavily  upon  his 

hands. 

It  would  have  hung  more  heavily  still  had 
he  not  been  instrumental,  one  night  some 
few  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  place,  to 
rescue  an  elderly  inhabitant  from  the  onslaught 
of  a  band  of  prowling  night-hawks  who  had  set 
upon  him,  in  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  leading 
townwards  from  the  gardens  that  ring  in  the 
place  to  eastward. 

The  old  Moor  was  immensely  grateful :  called 
him,  in  Spanish,  which  Fratton  knew,  the  "giver 
back  to  him  of  his  life,"  and  wound  up  by  invit- 
ing him  to  accompany  him  to  his  house,  situated 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Great  Mosque. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  on  most  evenings 
(for  his  host's  sake  he  would  not  go  too  often 
in  the  daylight)  Fratton  was  to  be  found  seated 
cross-legged  on  the  cushioned  divan  in  the  dim- 
lit  guest-chamber. 

Gradually  he  dropped  out  of  the  habit  of 
doing  escort  duty  to  frisky  damsels  in  wild 
scurries  across  the  ranges  in  the  dawning,  and 
was  seen  more  and  more  seldom  at  the  pig- 
sticking expeditions  into  the  brown  hills,  and 
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sand-grouse  shoots  in  the  scorched  wadys,  witli 
which  their  menfolk  beguiled  the  weariness 
from  life. 

The  old  seyyid  had  by  this  time  come  to  re- 
gard Dick  almost  as  a  son,  while  it  looked  very 
much  as  though  the  latter  were  going  to  settle 
down  in  permanence  to  the  Moorish  style  of  life. 

Already  he  had  discarded  the  European 
for  the  Berber  dress — haik,  jellab,  and  yellow 
leather  slippers  (the  kind  with  turned-in  heels) 
— and  had  for  some  while  given  up  calling  at 
the  agent's  for  Home  letters. 

Which  thing  is  the  first  sign  that  a  European 
has  gone  "fantee"  through  all  the  East. 

He  had  accompanied  the  seyyid  upon  more 
than  one  extended  journey  into  the  interior,  and 
was  a  welcome  visitor  in  many  a  Shelluh  tent 
pitched  amid  the  palmetto  scrub  on  the  burnt- 
up  desert,  where  the  sheikhly  owner  entertained 
the  "  guests  of  Allah "  to  the  eternal  dish  of 
couscoussou  and  samh,  the  womenfolk  listening 
timidly  to  the  travel-talk  from  their  place  in  the 
far  corner  by  the  saddle  frames. 

Then,  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  life,  came  the 
first  faint  note  of  what  was  destined,  ere  it  was 
suppressed,  to  be  a  rather  serious  uprising  of  the 
north-coast  tribes  against  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan,  at  the  best  of  times  their  ruler  in  not 
much  more  than  name. 

The  old  seyyid  was  ailing  when  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  impending  outbreak  were  brought 
into  the  city,  and  he  died  on  the  very  day  that  the 
first  gun-crack  echoed  dully  across  Tangier  Bay. 

Fratton  personally  superintended  the  funeral 
rites :  reversed  the  cushions  of  the  divan,  and 
had  the  necessary  prayers  recited  for  the  dead. 

The  old  fellow  had  neither  kith  nor  kin,  and 
Fratton  found  himself  left  sole  executor  and 
legatee  of  all  his  property  in  "  Gib  "  and  Tangier, 
in  addition  to  a  very  considerable  sum  in  cash. 


The  mouUahs  who  served  in  the  Big  Mosque 
did  not  like  it,  but  there  was  the  testament 
with  the  vakeeVs  official  seal  upon  it. 

Fratton  could  have  gone  Home  now  without 
having  anything  to  fear  from  the  lawyer  people 
whatsoever.  Instead,  he  sold  the  house,  paid 
and  collected  certain  outstanding  accounts  and 
— started  for  the  hills  to  join  the  tribesmen. 

Now,  this  story  is  not  intended  in  any  sense 
as  a  record  of  that  little  revolt. 

Indeed,  excepting  and  beyond  the  fact  that  his 
friends  the  hillmen  had  certain  longstanding 
grievances,  mainly  concerned  with  the  payment 
of  tribute  money,  against  the  powers  that  were  in 
the  large  towns,  Fratton  himself  never  knew  with 
certainty  what  the  trouble  was  all  about. 

He  simply  joined  the  side  on  which  he  had 
most  friends,  and,  celebrated  as  he  was  for  his 
straight  shooting  both  at  short  and  long  ranges, 
the  Shelluh  chieflet  to  whom  he  more  especially 
attached  himself  was  extremely  glad  to  have  his 
company. 

So,  too,  was  pretty  Zeinab  of  the  gazelle  eyes, 
as  she  sat  above  her  weaving  frame  in  the  back 
part  of  the  tent. 

It  chanced  that  Fratton  had  more  than  once 
encountered  Zeiriab  on  the  hillsides,  and,  without 
being  exactly  in  love  with  her,  considered  her  a 
deucedly  good-looking  girl. 

Moreover,  she  was  a  sheikh's  daughter,  with 
very  many  asses  to  her  father's  name,  a  fact  of 
which  more  than  one  tarboosh-topped  swain 
was  perfectly  aware. 

As  for  Zeinab's  own  feeling  in  the  matter,  she 
having  once  cast  her  brown  eyes  on  Fratton's 
tall,  straight  figure  and  handsome  sunburnt  face, 
never  so  much  as  glanced  at  any  of  her  old 
admirers  again. 

The  which  bred  trouble  for  her  later,  as  will 
be  seen. 


"AWFULLY    FUNNY!" 
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All  day  long  for  weeks  together  during  that 
summer  the  musketry  fire  rattled  and  echoed  in 
the  hills  around  Tangier;  and  the  ragged 
Shereefian  soldiery  came  to  know  quite  well 
the  sharp  bark  of  Dick's  revolver,  and,  hearing 
it,  usually  sought  another  way  around. 

They  knew  that  each  of  those  whiplike  cracks 
meant  a  man  the  less  to  their  side. 

Fratton  himself  was  never  hurt.  Moorish  guns, 
especially  of  the  German  smuggled  kind,  are 
none  too  accurate  in  the  first  instance,  whilst 
your  Moroccan  Tommy  Atkins  somehow  never 
could  understand  the  use  of  the  "  back-sight." 

He  lent  his  aid  (and  cartridges)  in  innumerable 
petty  skirmishes,  and,  in  addition  to  gathering 
a  very  respectable  number  of  scalps  to  his  own 
belt,  was  on  two  occasions  directly  instrumental 
in  preventing  Zeinab  from  being  carried  captive, 
with  all  her  father's  house,  to  the  Kasbah  prison 
in  Tangier. 

It  was  about  now  when  he  began  to  scent 
real  danger  in  the  air,  and  from  his  own  side 
of  the  hedge,  too.  Henceforward  he  kept  a 
very  weatherly  eye  lifting  for  the  traitor. 

Alas !  the  best  laid  schemes  have  often 
ganged  agley  since  Robbie's  day;  and  so  it 
was  in  this  case.  The  tribal  encampment  had 
been  pitched  upon  a  brow  that  overlooked 
the  narrow  Straits. 

Fratton  had  spent  that  evening,  as  he  spent 
most  of  them  now,  partly  in  frank  love-making 
with  pretty  Zeinab,  partly  in  dickering  with 
the  old  sheikh  over  the  question  of  dowry  to 
be  paid  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  family. 

He  had  taken  his  usual  look  round  before 
turning  in.  The  huddle  of  black  tents,  sharply 
outlined  against  the  deep  blue  velvet  dome, 
lay  still  under  the  blinking  stars.  Nothing 
stirred;    only    the    oleanders    whispered    their 


rustling  responses  to  the  sighing  of  the  scented 
night  wind,  and  the  wee  green  ground-crickets 
shrilled  in  the  low  palmetto  scrub. 

From  afar  off  came  the  drowsy  murmur  of 
surf  beating  on  a  pebbly  beach.  The  whole 
picture  breathed  of  security  and  peace.  Dick 
lay  down  just  within  the  doorway  of  the  tent — 

It  seemed  that  he  had  but  closed  his  eyes 
when  he  started  up  at  the  sound  of  shots 
hard  by,  accompanied  by  a  very  skerry  of 
women's  shrieks. 

He  got  up  on  to  his  elbow,  only  to  find 
himself  looking  straight  into  the  muzzle  of 
his  own  revolver  held  by  a  brawny  Moor,  whom 
he  recognised  in  the  flaring  lantern-light  as 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  clan  or  />ei/,  and, 
what  was  much  more  ominous,  as  one  of 
Zeinab's  most  recently  rejected  suitors. 

The  man's  teeth  bared  in  a  nasty  smile  as 
he  spoke. 

"And  so  the  Frank  thought  to  marry  a 
sheikh's  daughter,  and  to  become  a  chief  of 
the  Angera.  Allah  forbid  that  ever  a  True 
Believer  should  yield  duty  to  a  Kafir  dog ! 
Now  shalt  thou  know  a  dog's  death,  h'//>  ibn 
kelb — dog  and  a  dog's  son." 

The  fellow  turned  to  a  number  of  rapscallions 
behind  him  and  gave  a  brisk  order. 

In  a  twinkling  Fratton  was  "  thrown,"  blind- 
folded, and  his  hands  bound  tightly  at  his  back. 

Next,  he  was  heaved  unceremoniously  across  a 
mule's  backsaddle  and  led  off  into  the  darkness. 

Over  the  crackling  underbrush  his  captors 
strode,  their  rapid  pace  showing  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  lay  of  the  land. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  extremely  un- 
comfortable travelling — so  far  as  Fratton  was 
concerned — they  entered  a  dip  between  two 
hills,  and  by  the  rumble-and-swish  ahead  he 
guessed  they  were  nearing  the  seashore. 
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Here  the  procession  halted,  and  Dick  was 
higged  off  his  mount  and  hustled  into  a  small 
chamber  hollowed  apparently  out  of  the  hill-face. 

His  hands  were  now  untied  and  his  eye- 
bandage  removed,  which  he  took  to  be  a 
sign  that  his  captors  were  pretty  confident  of 
their  ability  to  hold  him. 

Tlien  the  heavy  wooden  door  was  slammed, 
and  he  was  alone  in  the  black  dark. 

It  was  full  day  when  the  headman  of  the 
band  made  his  next  appearance,  and  a  blare 
of  sunlight  followed  him  through  the  doorway. 

The  interview  which  followed  was  brief,  and 
to  the  point. 

"Well,  dog,  wilt  relinquish  the  girl  if  I  let 
thee  go?" 

Fratton  looked  his  man  carefully  over  before 
replying.  No,  the  odds  of  battle  were  too 
desperate. 

The  fellow  was  a  walking  arm-rack  in  the 
way  of  weapons,  and  amongst  them  Fratton 
recognised  his  own  six-shooter  conspicuously 
thrust  into  the  crimson  waist-sash. 

But  for  the  matter  of  that,  even  if  he  w^ere 
able  by  a  lucky  blow  to  put  the  other  hors 
de  combat^  he  knew  that  any  one  of  the  crowd 
of  frowsy  bandits  hanging  about  outside  would 
esteem  it  a  particular  favour  to  be  permitted  to 
plunge  a  dagger-blade  beneath  his  ribs. 

Here  was  clearly  a  time  for  temporising,  and 
Fratton  temporised  accordingly. 

"And  what  guarantee  have  I  that  thou  wilt 
release  me  then  ?  " 

"  The  passed  word  of  Hamid  bin  Sa'ood,  who 
scorns  to  lie  even  to  a  Kafir." 

"And  if  I  decline  to  resign  to  thee  the  girl, 
herself  unwilling?  " 

The  reply  came  sweetly. 

"  In  that  event,  thine  eyes  and  tongue  having 
first  been  torn    out,  a   ramrod   will    be  passed 


through  either  of  thy  shin  bones,  and  thou 
wilt  be  strung  head  downward  out  over  the 
clifi"  yonder  for  the  sea-fowl  to  feed  full  gorge 
upon  their  fellow-carrion." 

The  insulting  tones  stung  Fratton  even  more 
than  did  the  threat. 

He  took  a  stride  toward  his  jailor.  Instantly 
the  revolver,  cocked  and  levelled,  was  pointing 
at  his  breastbone. 

"  And  how  long  dost  thou  give  me  to  consider 
these  thy  terms  ?  " 

"  At  dawn  on  the  second  day  I  come  again. 
Perhaps  the  air  of  thy  prison  may  by  that 
time  have  taught  thee  reason.  Be  ready  with 
thine  answer,  or — "  it  was  a  sufificiently  signifi- 
cant gesture  that  Hamid  made  as  he  passed  out. 

Alone  once  more  in  that  chill  and  clammy 
blackness  Fratton's  thoughts  turned  naturally 
to  poor  Zeinab.  What  had  those  ruffians  done 
with  her  ? 

He  had  heard  women's  screams,  as  well  as 
gun-shots,  proceeding  from  the  direction  of 
her  father's  tent  at  the  moment  of  his  capture, 
and  he  feared  that  matters  had  gone  hardly 
with  his  friend  the  old  sheikh. 

That  the  girl  herself  was  safe  so  far  he 
guessed,  though  how  long  she  would  remain 
so  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Hamid  it  was 
easy  to  conjecture;  and  his  blood  boiled  within 
him  as  he  thought  on  his  sweetheart's  situation. 

For  the  girl  had  grown  dearer  to  him  in 
those  late  weeks  than,  a  short  year  ago,  he 
woul  i  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  woman 
could  become. 

The  time  dragged  wearily  and  slowly  on. 
Once  there  was  a  rattle  of  keys,  and  the  door 
creaked  upon  its  rusty  hinges  to  admit  an 
ancient  beldame,  who  after  glancing,  as  Fratton 
thought,  somewhat  sympathetically  towards  him, 
had  deposited  a  small  plate  of  tough  goat-meat 
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on  the  ground  before  him  and  retired,  without 
opening  her  Hps. 

Left  to  his  own  devices  Fratton  speedily 
decided,  after  eating  the  coarse  food,  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  was 
to  go  to  sleep.  He  would  require  all  his 
strength  as  well  as  all  his  wits,  if  he  desired 
to  remain  alive  on  the  third  day. 

He  had  of  course  no  idea  of  the  passage 
of  time  in  that  dog-hole.  But  by  the  "  feel "  he 
judged  that  it  was  deep  in  the  night  when 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  sharp  whisper. 

"  Effendi ! " 

Though  a  trifle  startled — this  living  in  pitch 
darkness  was  getting  somewhat  on  his  nerves — 
Fratton  had  the  sense  to  reply  with  equal 
caution. 

There  was  a  shuffling  sound,  and  then,  thrust- 
ing out  his  hand,  he  touched  a  creased  and 
wrinkled  visage.  Its  owaier's  next  words  cheered 
him  greatly. 

"  I  have  come  to  free  thee,  Effendi,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  maid  Zeinab  whose  foster- 
mother  am  I.  She  lies  mourning  for  thee  in 
the  huts  yonder,  where  the  women  set  to  watch 
her  sleep  the  deep  sleep  of  hasheesh.  Know," 
continued  the  old  lady,  "that  a  passage  from 
this  chamber,  the  knowledge  of  which  remains 
to  me  alone  of  all  the  living,  leads  to  a  large 
cavern  that  opens  on  the  shore  below. 

"  By  that  road,  Allah  being  merciful,  shalt 
thou  gain  to  freedom." 

His  sweetheart  was  still  true  to  him,  then. 
That  was  good  hearing  at  the  least. 

"And  what  of  the  sheikh  her  father?"  he 
asked. 

In  low,  vibrating  tones  came  the  reply — • 

"  The  sheikh  Abdullah  lies  dead  in  the  grass 
four  miles  out  in  the  desert,  with  Ham  id's 
dagger-wound  above    his  breast :    and  may  the 


wrath  of  Allah  the  Avenger  burn  up  the  black 
heart  that  struck  the  blow  ! " 

So,  then,  there  had  been  treachery,  as  he  had 
surmised.  And  Dick  inwardly  resolved  that,  if 
chance  favoured,  the  double  debt  he  owed  to 
the  assassin  should  be  repaid  with  interest. 

The  low-pitched  voice  went  on  directly — 

"  I  leave  thee  now,  for  there  is  yet  much  to 
be  done.  To-morrow  night  I  shall  return. 
Meantime,  let  thy  heart  be  glad.  Thy  Zeinab 
loves  thee  alway." 

Fratton  heard  his  visitor  shuffle  away,  and  a 
draught  of  dank  damp  air  struck  full  upon  his 
face  ere  the  silence  settled  down  once  more. 

Once  during  the  succeeding  day  the  same 
old  crone  brought  him  food,  speaking,  however, 
never  a  word.  Dick  guessed  who  she  was,  but 
forbore  to  ask  questions.  Which  thing  was 
wise,  for  caverns,  even  more  than  walls,  have 
many  open  ears. 

He  amused  himself  during  the  long  hours  in 
fingering  his  way  around  the  walls.  He  could 
discover  no  opening  whatever  anywhere.  Yet 
opening  there  must  be,  or  how  had  his  mysteri- 
ous visitant  come  in  ?  Not  by  the  outward 
door  at  any  rate,  for  he  knew  that  this  was 
closely  guarded. 

He  was  very  wide  awake  indeed  when,  after 
what  seemed  like  a  hundred  years,  the  voice 
and  the  mysterious  shuffle  again  broke  the  dead 
stillness. 

"  Art  ready,  Effendi  ?  Then  follow  swiftly, 
but  speak  not ;  thy  guards  are  close  without." 

Fratton  needed  no  second  bidding.  He 
stumbled  after,  guided  once  more  by  the  strong 
draught.  The  cave  floor  dipped  slightly  at  its 
inward  end,  where  now  also  he  came  upon  an 
aperture  which  certainly  had  not  been  there 
that  morning. 

"  Hasten  ! "  said  the  Voice,  this  time  at  his 
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elbow.  And  Fratton,  hastening,  dislodged  a 
boulder  which  turned  over  with  a  crash  that 
might  have  waked  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

"  Akhs  !  thy  clumsiness.  I  cannot  now  close 
the  way  behind  us,"  hissed  the  Voice  in  his 
very  ear.  Simultaneously  a  dull  sound  of 
shouting  was  heard  outside  the  cave. 

"They  have  discovered  that  Zeinab  has 
escaped.  Next  they  come  to  look  for  thee. 
Oh,  quick  ! " 

Then  Dick's  hand  was  grasped  and  he  was 
half  led,  half  dragged  forward  by  his  guide,  who 
seemed  to  know  her  way  by  instinct  in  the  dark. 
Directly,  they  came  to  smoother  foot-hold,  and 
now  another  voice,  whose  sound  made  Dick 
Fratton's  heart  leap  into  his  throat,  answered  to 
the  old  hag's  piercing  whisper,  "  Art  there,  girl  ?  " 

The  next  instant  Zeinab's  soft  arms  were 
round  Dick's  neck  and  her  lips  against  his  own. 
Their  greeting  was,  however,  short.  Again  the 
old  woman's  mutter  rose,  sounding  cavernously. 

*'  Eyeh !  is  this  a  time  for  silly  kisses  ?  Hasten,  I 
tell  ye.     Even  now  they  seek  thee  in  thy  prison." 

In  single  file,  but  with  hand  fast  joined  to 
hand,  the  two  followed  their  guide  down  the 
cavern's  endless  windings. 

At  times  the  old  lady  stepped  quickly  and 
confidently  over  the  rough  rock  floor,  and  Dick 
knew  by  his  sixth  sense  that  the  roof  was  high 
above  them  ;  in  other  places  the  passage  was 
so  low  and  narrow  that  they  needed  to  stoop  to 
avoid  colliding  with  the  rock  above. 

More  than  once  as  they  went  Zeinab  stumbled 
and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Dick's  ready 
arm  been  round  her  instantly. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  been  groping 
their  way  forward  for  long  hours  when  a  dim 
grey-green  light  showed  on  in  front. 

Again  a  noise  of  shouting  sounded  far  behind 
them, 
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"  They  have  found  the  passage.  Hasten  ye 
or  we  are  lost."  Quickening  her  pace,  the  old 
woman  literally  dragged  them  towards  the  light. 

At  length  they  reached  the  cave  mouth.  In 
front  of  them  the  dawn  was  breaking  over  a  calm 
sea,  and  forty  feet  or  more  below,  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  a  boat,  manned  by  a  single  rower, 
rocked  gently  on  the  water  near  the  beach. 

Yet  that  forty-foot  drop — it  seemed  to  Dick, 
as  he  craned  over,  that  they  were  not  so  very 
much  nearer  freedom  than  they  had  been. 

But  now  the  old  woman  stepped  behind  a 
rock  and  speedily  produced  a  coil  of  stout  rope, 
one  end  of  which  Fratton  lost  no  time  in  making 
fast. 

The  next  matter  was  to  get  Zeinab  down  to 
terra  fir  ma. 

The  poor  girl  had  borne  up  wonderfully  well 
and  pluckily  so  far.  But  as  she  stood  now, 
with  her  teeth  chattering  from  cold  and  fear 
together,  it  was  plainly  beyond  her  power  to 
make  so  hazardous  a  trip  alone. 

Moreover,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

The  howls  behind  them  were  drawing  nearer. 
Indeed,  had  but  their  pursuers  had  the  advantage 
of  the  old  woman's  familiarity  with  the  cavern's 
windings,  they  had  already  been  recaptured. 

"  Carry  her  down,  Effendi.     I  will  follow." 

At  another  moment  Fratton's  innate  politeness 
would  have  impelled  him  to  retort  with  "  ladies 
first."  Now,  there  was  no  time  in  which  to 
argue  so  nice  a  point.  Rapidly  unwinding  his 
cummerbund,  he  retied  it  round  the  girl  and 
round  himself. 

Then,  with  an  inward  invocation  to  Allah  and 
all  the  other  gods,  he  swung  out  over  the  cliff 
at  the  same  moment  that  a  gun-shot  from  within 
the  cave  woke  the  echoes  into  a  babel  of  eddy- 
ing cries,  and  groans,  and  rumbles. 

The  waiting  boatman   caught  Zeinab  deftly 
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as  she  landed,  and  proceeded  to  carry  her  in  his 
arms  to  the  little  barkey  dancing  yonder  on  the 
wavelets. 

Dick  looked  anxiously  up  to  see  if  the  old 
woman  was  following.  His  heart  stood  still  as 
he  heard  the  noise  of  scuffling  above. 

Then  a  pistol-shot  rang  out,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  old  dame  threw  herself  on  the 
rope  and  came  down,  hand  over  hand,  with  all 
the  agility  and  about  half  the  grace  of  an 
elderly  baboon. 

"  Inshallah  !  Effendi,  we  have  beaten  them," 
she  panted,  as  she  waded  out  towards  the  boat. 

Fratton  was  on  the  point  of  following  when  the 
rope  was  once  more  seized  from  above  and  he 
saw  Hamid,  the  author  of  all  his  troubles,  pre- 
paring to  descend. 

The  fellow  carried  Dick's  revolver  in  one  hand 
and  eased  himself  down  gently  with  the  other. 

Dick  gave  one  look  at  the  boat  and  then  he 
decided  to  wait  for  his  man.  It  was  really  the 
best  thing  he  could  do. 

He  knew  the  range  of  his  own  weapon  to  a 
nicety,  but  he  opined  that  he  still  had  a  fair 
chance  if  it  came  to  hand-grips. 

Only  now  it  was  that  Allah  and  all  the  other 
gods  decided  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  with  our  persecuted  hero. 
That  rope  was  not  a  new  one,  and  the  double 
burden  that  it  had  lately  sustained  had  strained 
it  in  every  strand.  Hamid  and  his  battery  of 
weapons  proved  too  much  for  its  endurance. 

He  had  not  dropped  five  feet  when  it  parted 
with  a  cr-r-ack  !  just  above  his  hand.  There 
was  a  yell,  and  directly  afterwards  a  horrid 
thrump-p !  on  the  rock-strewn  shingle  and — 
Hamid  bin  Sa'ood  lay  writhing  with  his  back- 
bone broken  in  halves. 

Fratton's  first  care  was  to  repossess  himself 
of  his  "gun." 


Then  seeing  no  more  heads  at  the  cave 
mouth,  he  went  up  to  his  enemy  and  bent  over 
him. 

The  man  was  paralysed  from  his  middle  and 
dying  fast. 

But  he  found  strength  to  motion  Dick  to 
come  closer. 

"  Kafir,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  and  a  deadly 
hate  looked  out  of  his  glazing  eyes.  "  Allah  has 
permitted  thee  to  triumph  over  a  True  Believer. 
But — "  his  voice  grew  feebler,  and  Dick,  from 
whose  face  all  trace  of  animosity  had  vanished, 
leaned  still  lower  to  listen  to  the  blessing  that  he 
knew  was  coming. 

" — But,"  snarled  the  dying  man,  "ere  I  cross 
the  Bridge  of  Al  Sirat  I  am  minded  to  lay  an 
ear-mark  on  thee  by  which  the  Shaitan  may 
know  his  own  whenever  thy  time  cometh." 

By  a  herculean  effort  Hamid  raised  his  head, 
and  before  Fratton  saw  his  move  his  teeth  had 
met  in  a  death-bite  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
latter's  ear. 

When  Dick  freed  himself  a  good  half  inch  of 
flesh  remained  sticking  betwixt  the  dead  man's 
gums. 

Dick  was  bleeding  like  a  stuck  pig  as  he  got 
into  the  boat.  He  was  not  the  only  wounded 
member  of  the  party  either. 

The  game  old  woman  was  busily  occupied  in 
binding  up  a  nasty  cut  on  her  brown  forearm, 
while  the  boatman  was  dashing  salt  water 
by  the  balerful  over  Zeinab's  face  to  bring 
her  to. 

The  sight  of  her  lover's  danger  a  minute  or 
two  ago  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she  had 
quietly  fainted. 

Three  hours  later  the  party  were  picked  up 
by  a  steamer  on  its  way  to  "  Gib."  It  was  as 
well,  too,  for  the  strong  tide-race  was  rapidly 
carrying  them  Atlantic-wards. 


"Do   YOU    REQUIRE    A    '  MUDLLE,'    SIR? 


A  SPARTAN   OF  THE   SEA 


By 


J.    S.    COLEBROOK    ElKINGTON 


WHEN  the  sea  means  business 
about  Lat.  43  degrees  South, 
ships  become  aware  of  the  fact, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  deck- 
fittings  and  the  ruination  of  their  skippers' 
tempers. 

The  barque  Sayonara,  ninety  days  out  from 
Liverpool,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  for 
six  days  she  had  been  under  bare  sticks  and 
doing  a  devil's  dance  of  her  peculiar  own, 
with  a  sou'-westerly  gale  as  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies. 

The  wind  had  dropped  suddenly  to  a  stiff 
breeze,  so  that  they  could  get  some  sail  on  her, 
but  she  still  dived  and  smacked  into  the  strong 
seas,  with  an  occasional  variation  by  way  of 
taking  in  a  few  tons  of  water  from  the  crest 
of  a  racing  wave,  and  swashing  it  out  again 
through  the  smashed  bulwarks  on  her  next 
roll. 

All  this  was  highly  interesting  to  her  solitary 
passenger,  and  he  yarned  with  the  skipper  in 
the  chart-house  in  the  manner  of  one  who  has 
had  experiences. 

He  was  young,  so  that  experiences  were  still 
things  to  be  sought  after  and  made  much  of, 
with  no  mercenary  ideas  of  their  value  as 
"copy." 

The  skipper,  an  iron-visaged  Liverpool  man, 
swayed  in   a    revolving-chair  while  discoursing 


on  things  in  general,  and  lubricated  his  throat 
with  a  third  whisky. 

Carroll  listened  politely,  as  one  should  listen 
to  the  discourse  of  a  marine  monarch,  for  he 
knew  that  another  "  nip  "  would  produce  lurid 
reminiscences  of  Eastern  ports  in  ante-Treaty 
days,  as  seen  through  the  crimson  glasses  of 
youth  fresh  from  a  long  voyage. 

A  **  hard-case  skipper "  the  men  called  old 
Tatchell,  but  he  had  one  soft  spot  in  his  scarred 
old  heart,  and  that  was  for  his  son  Jim,  mate  of 
the  Sayonara.  \ 

As  Carroll  lay  back  on  the  settee  under  the 
bookcase,  where  an  odd  volume  of  Adtniraliy 
Records  was  cannoning  off  Novie's  Tables  and 
the  Sea  Captain's  Medical  Guide,  his  eyes  sought 
the  faded  tin-type  of  Jim's  mother  over  the 
table. 

For  want  of  a  better  subject  he  tried  to  reason 
out  the  causes  that  had  brought  such  a  couple 
together,  and  had  produced  so  fine  a  blend 
from  opposite  qualities. 

The  skipper  went  ahead  for  the  twentieth 
time  that  voyage  with  the  story  of  Jim's  youth. 

"  I  told  you  his  mother  and  the  two  youngest 
went  with  the  fever  at  Greenock  in  '69,"  the 
old  man  was  saying. 

"  Well,  when  I  come  back  from  Iguique  he 
was  ten  year  old  and  livin'  with  his  aunt  Sophia 
at  Glasgow.     Come  to  meet  me  with  his  clothes 
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all  tore,  and  the  blood  runnin'  from  his  little 
nose,  and  says  he'd  licked  his  cousin  Joe, 
which  Sophia  said  too,  and  also  that  she 
couldn't  keep  such  a  firebrand  in  a  house  that 
had  always  been  godly. 

"She  was  a  straight-walkin'  woman  was 
Sophia,  and  I  took  her  advice,  and  put  him 
to  a  boardin'  school.  But,  bless  you,  he  run 
away  continual,  and  next  voyage  I  took  him 
to  sea  with  me,  where  he  was  always  wantin' 
to  be. 

"He's  got  his  master's  ticket  now,  and  he'll 
have  the  Sayonara  next  voyage,  and  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Liverpool  for  a  wife.  Ropes-ended  it 
all  into  him  1  did." 

The  old  man  wound  up  proudly,  if  a  trifle 
irrelevantly.  >,i 

The  rhythmic  clank  of  the  pumps  sounded 
from  forward,  and  the  starboard  door  swung 
open  to  admit  the  sou'-wester-covered  head  and 
broad  shoulders  of  the  mate  himself. 

"Will  you  have  a  look  round,  sir?  The 
carpenter  says  there's  a  foot  in  the  well,  and 
I've  put  the  watch  on  the  pumps.  Fore-to'- 
gallant  yard's  sprung  too,  I  think." 

"All  right,"  answered  the  skipper,  as  he 
scrambled  after  his  sea-boots. 

An  albatross  slid  across  the  parallelogram  of 
leaden  sky  that  showed  through  the  doorway, 
and  the  old  man  shook  his  fist  at  it  with  a 
complicated  profanity. 

"Lucky  bird,  isn't  it,  sir?"  asked  Carroll 
demurely,  having  heard  him  on  the  subject 
before. 

"  Lucky  bird  be  damned  ! "  roared  the  old 
man,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  hauling  on  one 
big  boot.  "  Killed  my  brother  Joe,  them  lucky 
birds  did,  when  he  fell  overboard  from  the  old 
Shaftesbury.  Picked  the  top  of  his  head  off 
before  we  could  get  a  boat  out.     Take  the  rifle 


and  see  if  you  can  put  a  bullet  into  some  of 
'em.     Bloomin'  rot  about  lucky  birds  !  " 

The  mate  winked  appreciatively  and  started 
after  his  father  along  the  wet  decks. 

Carroll  took  the  Winchester  from  its  slings, 
rooted  out  a  few  cartridges,  and  stepped  gingerly 
across  the  door-sill. 

As  he  made  his  way  aft,  the  wreck  of  the  deck- 
fittings  impressed  itself  forcibly.  The  chocks 
amidships  held  a  few  ragged  splinters  that 
represented  the  trim  lifeboat  of  a  week  ago, 
and  the  gig  had  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
deck-house  roof. 

The  Sayonara  was  a  flush-decked  ship  of  a 
model  seldom  seen  now,  and  the  seas  had  made 
several  clean  sweeps  of  her,  breaking  the  iron 
bulwarks  in  a  dozen  places. 

Two  days  before,  a  spare  span,  handled 
battering-ram  fashion  by  a  sea,  had  shattered 
the  awnings  and  covers  of  the  after-hatchway, 
and  the  damage  had  been  temporarily  repaired 
with  boards  and  tarpaulin  at  the  cost  of  a 
broken  arm  to  the  second  mate. 

A  certain  black  book  of  Lloyd's  came  vividly 
into  Carroll's  mind  as  he  clawed  his  way  aft, 
but  the  sweep  of  an  albatross  so  close  overhead 
that  he  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the  great  wings 
roused  him  up. 

The  helmsman  was  a  Finn,  and,  as  he  stared 
at  the  rifle,  Carroll  foresaw  some  amusement. 

"  Shoot  albatross,  Yonny  ?  "  he  said.  The 
wild  eyes  of  the  seaman  looked  unearthly  in 
their  protest. 

"  Not  shoot,  sir  ! "  he  cried,  letting  go  of  the 
wheel  with  one  hand  to  wave  a  vigorous  negative. 
"  No  luck  after.     Bad  luck  !  " 

A  short  cross-wave  hit  the  rudder  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  wheel  tore  itself  from  the  man's  grasp,  so 
that  the  ship  fell  off  and  took  the  top  of  a  sea 
over  her  bow. 
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In  response  came  a  terrific  roar  from  for'ard, 
devoting  the  helmsman's  bodily  organs  to  a 
horrible  doom.  The  Finn  grabbed  the  spokes 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sea  ahead. 

Carroll  grinned,  and  with  his  eyes  measured 
the  range  of  the  great  white  breast  that  swung 
and  quivered  aloft  over  the  grey  yeast-topped 
seas. 

He  was  a  good  shot,  and  he  waited,  judging 
the  distance  that  would  allow  the  wind  and  the 
impetus  of  the  bird's  flight  to  overtake  the  ship 
and  bring  the  body  aboard. 

The  Finn  glanced  round  at  intervals  with  real 
terror  in  his  gaze,  till  the  rifle  spoke  sharply. 

"  Look  out !  "  yelled  Carroll. 

The  helmsman  ducked,  and  a  feathered  mass 
whizzed  by  him,  landing  with  a  crash  on  the 
deck. 

The  great  wings  beat  the  planks  with  a  few 
thundering  blows,  and  then  lay  quiet,  the  cruel 
eyes  opened  and  shut,  and  a  little  stream  of 
blood  ran  over  the  white  breast  to  spread  out 
on  the  white  deck. 

"  Good  boy ! "  yelled  the  skipper  from 
for'ard. 

Carroll  lashed  the  great  body  to  a  stanchion, 
and  waited  for  a  second  shot  as  the  other 
birds  closed  up  near  enough  for  him  to  see 
their  cruel  eyes,  ever  fixed  on  the  grey  seas 
below. 

The  old  man's  voice  came  aft  in  gusts  of 
nautical  orders  and  blessings.  At  last  he 
exploded  in  a  gigantic  efibrt  of  profanity  of  such 
scope  and  power  that  Carroll  turned  to  see 
what  was  wrong. 

A  thin  weedy  Cockney  was  laying  out  on  the 
fore-top-gallant  yard  and  the  skipper  capered 
beneath  with  uplifted  fist. 

"  Lay  out,  you  cross-eyed  son  of  a  burnt 
Bristol  blanket !    You  Limehouse  scum,  lay  out, 


or  I'll  come  up  there  and  make  you  sing  a  new 
tune — " 

"  The  yawd  'a  sprung,  sir  !  "  piped  the  Thames 
sailor,  a  raw  hand  on  his  first  voyage.  "S'elp 
me,  I  can't  go  no  farther  !     It  ain't  safe  ! " 

"  Safe,  you  mutinous  rat — safe  !  I'll  learn 
you  some  sailorising  directly  ! " 

"  Let  me  go  aloft,  sir,"  said  the  mate.  "  It's 
a  bit  beyond  him,  and  I  want  to  see  if  there's 
anything  else  gone." 

He  sprang  into  the  port  ratlines  and  ran  up 
with  easy  grace,  reached  the  top,  and  started 
out  along  the  foot-ropes. 

The  Cockney  clawed  his  way  down  to  star- 
board, and  slunk  behind  a  scuttle-butt  to  escape 
the  old  man's  eye. 

"Sprung  a  bit,  sir,"  shouted  the  mate. 
"  Nothing  much.  The  brace-cap's  worked 
loose,  though." 

He  went  along  the  yard  and  craned  over  to 
look  at  the  cap,  poised  on  one  leg  in  the  foot- 
ropes. 

Carroll  admired  the  easy  pose  of  his  figure 
silhouetted  against  the  grey  sky,  a  contrast  to 
the  usual  lumbering  Dutchman  one  sees  aloft 
in  deep-sea  ships. 

Suddenly  the  foot-rope  snapped. 

A  clutch  with  his  arm  at  the  yard  missed,  and 
as  the  ship  ducked  into  the  sea  the  mate  fell 
twenty  feet  on  to  the  yard  below,  shot  off  again, 
and  disappeared  into  the  heart  of  a  grey  sea. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  instant,  and  to  Carroll 
it  seemed  like  a  theatrical  effect. 

His  actual  reasoning  faculties  did  not  take  it 
in,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  staring  at  the 
group  forward,  made  visible  over  the  low  deck- 
house by  the  lift  of  a  sea— the  captain  gazing  at 
the  ends  of  a  frayed  rope,  the  men  on  the  port 
handles  of  the  pumps  preparing  to  lift,  while 
their    mates    to    starboard     stared    up    open- 
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mouthed,  their   hands   raised   on    the   handles 
above  their  heads. 

Then  a  white  face  showed  on  the  quarter, 
and  the  skipper  ran  furiously  along  the  deck 
shouting  to  the  men  to  get  to  their  stations. 

The  reality  of  it  all  came  with  a  shock. 

Carroll  rushed  for  a  wheel-grating  and  hove 
it  overboard,  roaring  to  the  helmsman  to  bring 
the  ship  to ;  but  the  Finn  only  shook  his  head, 
and  stared  at  the  compass  with  wide  blue 
eyes. 

Tatchell  reached  the  taffrail  and  stood  for  a 
moment  glaring  at  the  great  rollers  that  hove 
their  tops  far  above  the  level  of  the  deck,  and 
then  lifted  the  vessel  with  a  mighty  swing  as  they 
passed  under  her. 

He  knew  better  than  anybody  on  board  that 
to  bring  the  ship  broadside  on  in  such  a  sea 
would  be  to  roll  her  under. 

The  boats  were  gone,  and  already  the  great 
birds  hovered  over  the  white  patch  that  showed 
out  astern  when  the  ship  lifted  to  a  sea. 

His  face  grew  grey  in  an  instant,  and  his  lips 
moved.     "  Brother — and  son  too — O  God  !  " 

He  turned  with  blazing  eyes  and  took  the 
rifle  from  Carroll's  hands,  adjusted  the  sight 
with  steady  fingers,  and  held  himself  ready  for  a 
shot, 

Carroll  had  a  binocular  in  his  pocket,  and  as 
they  rose  to  a  sea  he  fixed  the  glasses  on  the  mate. 

One  of  the  birds  made  a  swoop  even  as  he 
looked,  and  the  struggling  man  tried  to  grasp 
its  neck. 

He  missed,  and  the  next  view  showed  a 
stream  of  blood  trickling  over  his  face.  Carroll 
put  down  the  glasses  and  turned  away  sick. 


"  Can't  you  do  something  ? "  he  cried,  in- 
voluntarily. 

The  old  man  seemed  not  to  hear  him ;  and 
almost  as  he  spoke,  the  mate's  head  and  arms 
came  plainly  into  view  against  the  breast  of  a 
wave. 

A  molly-hawk  hovered  above  him,  poised  to 
strike,  and  the  old  man  threw  the  rifle  to  his 
shoulder. 

The  second  of  sighting  seemed  an  eternity, 
but  at  last  the  rifle  cracked. 

The  figure  astern  threw  up  its  arms,  and  the 
birds  rose  with  a  sudden  frightened  sweep. 

The  next  wave  showed  nothing. 

"  Good  God  !  "  whispered  Carroll,  "  you've 
shot  ///;// ! " 

For  a  minute  the  old  man  stood  staring,  with 
the  Winchester  still  at  his  shoulder. 

Carroll  took  him  by  the  sleeve  with  trembling 
fingers. 

Then  he  faced  round  and  threw  down  the 
rifle. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  shot  my  boy  !  The  birds 
would  have  been  crueller." 

He  walked  swiftly  along  the  deck,  and  shut 
himself  in  his  room. 

The  men  came  aft  in  twos  and  threes  and 
asked  whispered  questions  of  Carroll,  staring 
into  the  grey  hills  astern. 

Only  the  Finn  remained  silent,  his  blue  eyes 
glancing  alternately  at  the  card  in  the  binnacle 
and  the  racing  seas,  till  Carroll  came  and  stood 
beside  him. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  great  bird  still  lashed 
to  the  stanchion  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Bad  luck — always  ! "  he  said. 
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VVot's  the  kow  i;i>  the  court,  Bill?" 
•Bob  Smith  was  kissing  my  wife  and  'is  old  woman  caught  him. 


THE   AMEER'S    REVENGE 


By 


Rose  German-Reed 


THE  Indian  frontier  war  that  had  waged 
fiercely  for  the  past  ten  months  was 
over  at  last,  and  peace  was  being 
signed  in  the  Ameer's  palace. 

When  the  formalities  were  concluded,  the 
defeated  monarch,  a  tall  dark-visaged  man  of 
noble  bearing,  turned  courteously  to  General 
Francis  Wykeham,  the  veteran  leader  of  the 
British  forces,  who  had  by  his  skill  and  intrepid 
daring  brought  the  struggle  to  a  successful 
finish. 

"I  am  proud  to  speak  with  one  who  is  so 
courageous  and  so  learned  in  the  art  of  war  as 
yourself,  General,"  said  the  Ameer.  "  My  sons 
and  my  chief  men  were  also  brave  and  skilled 
in  battle ;  but  see,  you  have  compassed  their 
death — none  can  stand  against  you.  It  is  well. 
'Tis  the  fate  of  war. 

"  You  are  the  victor,  and  we  must  all  bow  to 
your  will ;  and  now  since  we  have  signed  the 
peace  between  our  countries,  let  us  also  make 
peace  between  ourselves  personally.  Will  you  do 
me  the  honour.  General,  of  accepting  this  gift 
from  me  as  a  token  of  my  friendship  and  ad- 
miration. Keep  it  as  an  heirloom  in  your  family 
and  it  will  bring  you  luck." 

As  he  spoke,  he  motioned  with  his  hand 
towards  a  tall  ebony  cabinet,  exquisitely  carved, 
and  inlaid  with  ivory — a  magnificent  piece  of 
workmanship. 

The  General,  although  somewhat  surprised, 


accepted  the  present  gracefully ;  and  when,  three 
weeks  later,  he  sailed  for  England,  the  ebony 
cabinet  was  included  among  his  luggage. 

•  ••••• 

Christmas  time  was  drawing  near.  At  Ayle- 
ton  Manor  preparations  were  going  forward  for 
spending  the  season  in  good  old-fashioned  style, 
and  a  large  house-party  was  already  beginning 
to  assemble  within  its  hospitable  portals. 

A  newly  arrived  guest  was  wending  his  way 
through  the  long  dark  avenue  that  led  from  the 
gates  to  the  house. 

A  small  thin  man,  with  an  unmistakably 
Oriental  face,  lined  with  age  and  study,  his  large 
lustrous  black  eyes  having  something  indescrib- 
ably pathetic  in  their  depths. 

At  his  ring  the  door  was  opened,  and  he 
was  ushered  into  a  big  oak-panelled  hall,  where 
a  merry  group  of  people  were  gathered  round 
a  blazing  log  fire. 

A  handsome  graceful  woman  rose  from  beside 
the  tea-table  as  he  entered,  and  came  to  meet 
him  with  hands  outstretched. 

"My  dear  Professor,  this  is  indeed  kind  of 
you  ! "  she  exclaimed,  cordially.  "  We  hardly 
dared  to  hope  that  you  would  accept  our  in- 
vitation." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Wykeham,  to 
care  about  the  society  of  a  dry  old  fellow  like 
myself,"  replied  the  Professor,  who  spoke  perfect 
English.     "  But  you  know  I  shall  always  have 
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a  soft  corner  in  my  heart  for  my  old  pupil 
Kenneth." 

He  turned  with  a  smile  towards  her  husband, 
who  stood  beside  her,  and  took  his  hand  in  a 
close  grip. 

"We  were  all  talking  of  ghosts  just  before 
you  came  in,"  observed  a  pretty  dark-haired 
girl  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth.  "A 
proper  Christmas  subject." 

"I  don't  believe  in  them  myself,"  said  a 
handsome  broad-shouldered  young  fellow  who 
sat  beside  her. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  seen 
so  many  strange  things  in  my  own  country,"  he 
replied,  quietly,  "that  I  think  no  one  has  a  right 
to  deny  positively  that  there  are  such  things  a? 
ghosts  and  spirits.  Everybody  may  not  have 
the  power  to  see  them,  but  that  is  no  proof  that 
they  do  not  exist." 

"There,  George,  consider  yourself  van- 
quished ! "  exclaimed  the  dark-haired  girl, 
whose  name  was  Agnes  Rossiter. 

"You  see,  the  Professor  is  on  my  side. 
Besides,  haven't  we  just  been  telling  you  that 
there  is  a  haunted  room  in  this  very  house." 

"  Now,  Agnes,  that  is  too  bad  of  you  to  spring 
the  family  horror  on  the  Professor  when  he  has 
only  just  arrived,"  put  in  Mrs.  Wykeham,  with  a 
nervous  laugh.     "  You  will  frighten  him  away." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling.  "  I 
am  interested,  and  would  like  to  see  the  room, 
if  I  may." 

"  Oh,  certainly  ! "  replied  the  hostess.  "  You 
shall  look  at  it  after  tea.  There  is  not  much 
to  see,  and  so  far  we  have  not  had  any  strange 
experiences ;  but  then  you  know  we  have  not 
been  in  the  house  very  long.  My  husband  only 
inherited  the  property  a  short  time  ago,  from 
his  grandfather,  and  we  have  been  installed  here 
barely  two  months." 


"  Of  course  every  old  house  has  some  ghostly 
legend  attached  to  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Wykeham. 
"  But  there  is  rarely  any  truth  in  them.  Now 
for  my  part  I  don't  believe  for  one  moment  the 
rumours  connected  with  Ayleton  Manor. 

"  But  I  observe  that  you  have  finished  your 
tea.  Professor.  Come  along,  and  you  shall  see 
the  room  for  yourself." 

The  host  led  the  way  up  the  wide  shallow 
staircase  to  a  long  gallery  that  ran  across  one  end 
of  the  hall,  and  turning  to  the  right,  paused  before 
a  door  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor. 

On  advancing  into  the  room,  they  found  it  to 
be  a  most  cheerful  apartment,  with  a  warm 
bright  paper  on  the  walls,  and  the  furniture 
upholstered  in  the  same  pleasant  tint.  In  place 
of  the  huge  four-poster  generally  supposed  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  appointments  of  a  haunted 
chamber,  stood  a  modern  brass  bedstead. 

It  differed,  however,  from  the  ordinary  in  one 
respect,  namely,  that  it  was  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  voluminous  net  curtain,  suspended 
from  a  crown  in  the  ceiling.  Facing  the  bed 
and  placed  against  the  opposite  wall  stood  a 
tall  magnificently  carved  ebony  cabinet,  inlaid 
with  ivory,  evidently  a  product  of  the  East. 

"  Mosquito  curtains  !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  pointing  to  the  bed. 

"Yes,  my  grandfather  lived  for  years  in 
India,"  replied  Kenneth  Wykeham ;  "  and  he 
grew  so  accustomed  to  net  curtains  over  his 
bed  that  he  could  not  sleep  without  them,  and 
introduced  them  into  his  English  home." 

"  Aren't  they  nice ! "  exclaimed  Madge 
Holden.  "  I  do  like  this  room,  and  I'm  so 
glad  you've  promised  to  let  me  sleep  here  to- 
night, Fanny." 

"  Well,  you  are  more  courageous  than  I  am," 
laughed  Mrs.  Wykeham ;  "  I  am  much  too 
nervous  to  try  anything  of  the  sort." 
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"What  is  the  story  connected  with  the 
room?"  inquired  Professor  Curjambi. 

"It  used  to  be  the  principal  guest-chamber," 
replied  the  host ;  "  and  although  it  has  always 
had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  nothing 
was  ever  seen  or  heard  until  my  grandfather, 
General  Francis  Wykeham,  returned  for  the  last 
time  from  India. 

"  One  of  his  friends,  an  old  Army  man,  came 
to  stay  with  him,  slept  in  this  room,  and  the 
very  next  morning  was  found  by  his  valet  raving 
mad.  The  incident  was  not  connected  with 
the  room  at  the  time  ;  but  a  few  weeks  later  one 
of  the  General's  nieces  came  on  a  visit  to  him, 
slept  here,  and  was  discovered  early  in  the 
morning  crouched  outside  the  door,  weak  and 
exhausted,  and  quite  prostrate  with  terror. 

"  All  she  could  do  was  to  moan,  '  The  horrible 
face — The  horrible  face,'  and  to  insist  on  leaving 
the  Manor  at  once, 

"The  General  grew  annoyed,  as  he  did  not 
believe  in  ghosts  himself,  and  he  had  his  own 
bed  removed  in  here,  in  order  to  dispel  the 
superstition  of  the  servants. 

"  The  first  morning  he  was  as  well  as  usual, 
but  the  second  day  they  found  him  dead,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  in  a  look  of  horror. 

"  After  that  the  house  was  untenanted  for  a 
while,  until  we  came  into  it.  This  room  has 
not  been  occupied  as  yet ;  and  the  only  ex- 
I)erience  we  have  had  was  the  one  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  frightened  servant  girl." 

"  Well,  after  hearing  all  this,  I  think  you  must 
have  nerves  of  iron,  Madge,  if  you  still  persist 
in  sleeping  here ! "  said  Agnes  Rossiter,  with  a 
slight  shiver. 

"  I  don't  care  !  "  cried  Madge ;  "  I  should  love 
to  see  a  ghost,  so  I  mean  to  have  a  try,  anyway." 

The  Professor  said  nothing.  He  appeared 
to  be  lost  in  thought. 


They  turned  to  leave  the  room,  the  Professor 
pausing  before  the  ebony  cabinet. 

"  This  is  a  very  lovely  piece  of  furniture,"  he 
remarked,  looking  at  it  with  interest.  "  Indian 
too,  I  see." 

"  Yes ;  it  was  given  to  the  General  by  the 
Ameer  of  Arkhestan  after  peace  was  con- 
cluded." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  a  possession  indeed."  And  with 
another  glance  of  admiration,  the  Professor 
followed  the  others  from  the  room. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  while  Agnes  was 
dressing  for  dinner,  she  heard  a  tap  at  her 
door. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  cried  Madge's  voice. 

"Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Miss  Rossiter; 
"come  along  by  all  means." 

"  Why,  Agnes,  what  a  peculiar  necklace  you 
are  wearing  ! "  she  exclaimed  presently.  "  I 
have  never  seen  it  before,  surely."  Miss 
Rossiter  put  up  her  hand  to  her  throat  with  a 
laugh. 

"Oh!  it's  not  a  necklace  really,"  she 
answered.  "  It  is  only  tattooed,  and  it  was 
done  when  I  was  a  tiny  baby.  I  was  born  in 
India,  you  know,  and  I  believe  some  strange 
old  man  decorated  me  like  this  to  please  my 
mother.  I  fancy  they  are  letters  of  some  sort 
arranged  so  as  to  look  like  beads,  but  I  don't 
know  what  they  mean.  I  always  wear  a  high 
collar  of  pearls  in  the  evening  to  hide  it,  for  it 
is  rather  ugly ; "  and  Agnes  having  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  her  toilette,  they  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  together. 

When  the  hour  came  to  retire  for  the  night, 
Mrs.  Wykeham  escorted  her  sister  personally 
to  the  haunted  room,  and  having  seen  her  safely 
ensconced,  bade  her  good-night. 

"  You  know  Agnes  is  sleeping  in  the  next 
room,"  she   said,  as   she   turned  to   go.     "  So 
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it  you  are  terribly  frightened,  Madge,  you  have 
only  to  call  and  she  will  be  sure  to  hear  you." 

"  Oh  !  I  shan't  be  frightened  ! "  answered 
Madge,  with  a  merry  laugh  ;  "  I'm  simply  longing 
to  see  the  ghost." 

She  was  too  excited,  however,  to  do  more 
than  doze  fitfully,  starting  up  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  send  a  questioning  glance  round 
the  room.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard  for  some  time,  until  suddenly  waking 
from  one  of  these  short  intervals  of  sleep,  a 
slight  sound  attracted  her  attention. 

In  spite  of  all  her  vaunted  courage  a  chill 
seemed  to  fall  on  her  heart,  and  she  sat  up  in 
bed,  straining  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  had  come. 

The  night-light  was  flickering,  and  its  feeble 
flame  cast  moving  shadows  across  the  tall  ebony 
cabinet  facing  the  frightened  girl. 

Indeed,  as  she  looked,  these  shadows  appeared 
to  take  bodily  shape,  and  to  her  excited 
imagination  it  seemed  as  though  the  dark 
ungainly  form  of  a  man  stepped  forth  from 
the  ebon  doors  ! 

The  form  was  approaching  the  bed. 

Then  suddenly  the  mosquito  curtains  were 
dashed  apart,  and  she  beheld  a  dark  face  hung 
about  with  long  black  hair,  great  glowing  eyes, 
and  white  teeth  that  gleamed  and  flashed  in 
the  dim  light. 

At  the  same  moment  the  night-light  flickered 
out,  she  felt  supple  fingers  clutching  at  her 
throat,  and  with  a  wild  scream  she  fell  back 
senseless  on  to  the  pillow. 

When  she  came  to,  Agnes  Rossiter  was  bend- 
ing over  her,  dropping  water  on  to  her  face. 

"  It's  all  right,  Madge,"  she  said,  soothingly ; 
"  I  am  with  you.  Tell  me  what  startled  you. 
I  heard  you  scream  and  rushed  to  the  rescue." 

"  The     ebony     cabinet  1 "     moaned    Madge, 


struggling  into  a  sitting  posture.  "  It  came 
from  there." 

Agnes  looked  round  in  surprise,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  cabinet,  flung  wide  the  doors, 
holding  her  candle  so  that  the  light  flashed 
from  shelf  to  shelf.     It  was  quite  empty. 

"There  is  nothing  here,  dear,"  she  said, 
returning  to  the  bedside. 

"What  did  you  think  you  saw?' 

"A  man,  an  awful  dark  man.  i  tell  you 
he  came  from  the  cabinet,  and  he  tried  to 
strangle  me.  I  felt  his  hands  about  my  throat. 
Look,  there  must  be  marks." 

Agnes  held  the  light  nearer,  and  saw  that 
Madge's  pretty  white  neck  was  all  bruised 
with  finger-prints,  and  even  scratched  in  one 
place. 

"I  had  better  rouse  Fanny  and  Kenneth," 
she  said.  "This  may  be  the  work  of  some 
burglar." 

"No,  no;  don't  call  my  sister,"  murmured 
Madge,  holding  her  fast. 

"  Don't    leave    me.     Stay    with     me     until 
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Agnes,  although  much  perplexed,  consented; 
and  lying  down  beside  her,  the  two  girls  pre- 
sently fell  into  a  deep  peaceful  sleep,  which 
lasted  until  they  were  aroused  by  the  appearance 
of  the  maid  with  the  early  morning  tea. 

Madge,  although  still  pale  and  shaken,  had 
recovered  her  nerve,  and  was  quite  ready 
presently  to  relate  her  experiences  to  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law  and  Professor  Curjambi. 
The  latter  listened  attentively  until  she  had 
finished,  then  he  turned  to  Miss  Rossiter. 

"  Did  you  see  anything  when  you  went  to 
her  assistance  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  No  ;  the  room  was  plunged  in  darkness,  so 
that  I  could  see  nothing,"  answered  Agnes. 
"  But   I    fancied    somebody   passed   me    as    I 
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entered,  though  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  Then 
I  ht  the  candles,  and  found  Madge  in- 
sensible ! " 

They  again  repaired  to  the  haunted  room, 
and  the  Professor  examined  the  cabinet  closely. 
The  upper  portion  was  divided  into  shelves, 
while  the  lower  contained  three  drawers,  all  of 
which  were  found  to  be  empty. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it ! "  said  the  old 
Indian  with  a  sigh,  as  he  reclosed  the  doors. 
"There  is  absolutely  no  clue  to  be  obtained 
here.  And  yet  Miss  Holden  positively  asserts 
that  the  figure  emerged  from  this  piece  of 
furniture." 

Just  then  Agnes  Rossiter  stretched  up  her 
arm  to  fasten  a  little  bolt  that  the  Professor 
had  forgotten  to  secure ;  and  as  she  did  so 
the  dainty  breakfast  jacket  that  she  was  wearing 
slipped  a  little  from  her  neck,  revealing  the 
strange  tattoo  marks.  The  Professor's  eye  fell 
on  them,  and  he  started  forward. 

"  Excuse  me  !  "  he  said ;  "  will  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  that  tattooed  necklace  round  your 
throat  ?  " 

Agnes  looked  surprised,  but  she  turned  down 
her  collar  and  permitted  the  old  man  to 
examine  the  design. 

"Do  you  know  what  this  means?"  he 
asked,  looking  keenly  at  her.  She  shook  her 
head. 

"  It  was  done  in  India  when  I  was  a  baby. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  It." 

"  Ah !  Well,  it  is  a  kind  of  charm,  and  I 
will  explain  it  to  you  at  some  future  time."  He 
paused  and  pondered  deeply  for  some  moments. 

"Miss  Rossiter,"  he  said  at  length,  "I  am 
going  to  ask  you  a  great  favour.  Will  you 
sleep  in  this  room  to-night  ?  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  harm  will  come  to  you,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  help  us." 


Agnes  hesitated,  then  she  placed  her  hand 
in  his. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  do  what  you  wish." 

That  night  she  occupied  the  haunted  room, 
and  the  next  morning  found  her  in  her  usual 
health  and  spirits. 

"  Well,"  inquired  the  Professor  anxiously,  as 
he  met  her. 

"  Madge  was  right ! "  replied  Agnes.  "  There 
is  something  mysterious  in  that  room  and  in 
the  cabinet.  Just  as  she  described,  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  emerge  from  the  doors ;  but 
instead  of  approaching  the  bed  it  seemed  to 
waver  and  hesitate,  as  though  something  were 
keeping  it  back.  And  then,  just  as  happened 
with  Madge,  the  light  went  out  and  I  could 
see  nothing  more,  though  I  heard  a  sort  of 
angry  gasp.  And  strange  to  say  I  felt  no  fear 
whatever." 

"Nothing  more  happened,  then?"  said  the 
Professor. 

"  Nothing  more." 

"We'll  ransack  that  cabinet,  if  we  have  to 
chop  it  into  splinters  ! "  cried  Kenneth  Wykeham, 
hotly.     "  Come  along,  Professor." 

They  tore  upstairs,  and  reaching  the  fatal 
room  Mr.  Wykeham  flung  open  the  doors. 

"  There  is  no  place  here  where  anyone  could 
be  concealed,"  he  exclaimed,  tapping  the  shelves 
and  sides.  The  Professor  meanwhile  was  staring 
at  it  intently. 

"  Look,  Kenneth  !  "  he  cried,  excitedly ;  "  see 
what  a  space  there  must  be  at  the  top  of  the 
cabinet,  right  above  the  topmost  shelf.  Surely 
that  cannot  be  solid  wood.  The  top  must  be 
hollow." 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  this  top  is  hollow, 
for  it  is  fastened  down  with  a  number  of  tiny 
bolls.  I  must  prize  them  oi)en  with  my 
knife." 
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He  set  to  work  without  delay,  and  presently 
with  a  mighty  heave  he  wrenched  open  the  lid 
and  glanced  inside. 

"  Great  God  ! "  he  cried,  in  tones  of  horror ; 
and  springing  to  the  floor,  he  staggered  back 
with  a  set,  drawn  face. 

The  Professor  pushed  him  aside,  and  running 
up  the  steps  with  great  agility  for  a  man  of  his 
years,  gazed  into  the  cabinet. 

Within  the  space  at  the  top,  which  was  very 
deep,  lay  stretched  at  full  length  the  body  of  an 
Indian  fakir. 

He  was  a  long  gaunt-limbed  man,  unclothed 
save  for  a  white  cloth  about  his  middle,  with 
long  black  matted  hair  hanging  about  his  face, 
great  eyes  fixed  in  a  wide  ghastly  stare,  and 
long  white  cruel  -  looking  teeth,  smeared  with 
blood. 

"  This  is  just  what  I  suspected ! "  said  the 
Professor,  drawing  a  long  breath  as  he  descended. 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  is  it  ? "  cried 
Kenneth  Wykeham,  hoarsely.  The  old  man 
looked  at  him  impressively  with  his  deep 
lustrous  eyes. 

"A  human  vampire!"  he  replied,  quietly. 
"  Such  things  live  yet  in  the  Far  East.  This  is 
the  hellish  revenge  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
The  Ameer  gave  this  cabinet  and  its  foul  con- 


tents to  your  grandfather  that  it  might  be  to 
him  and  to  his  family  a  certain  death-trap." 

"What  made  you  suspect  this?"  gasped 
Kenneth. 

"  I  recognised  that  the  tattooed  necklace 
round  Miss  Rossiter's  throat  was  in  reality  a 
charm-symbol  against  such  wreakers  of  evil," 
replied  Professor  Curjambi.  "  When  she  was  in 
the  room,  the  evil  thing  had  no  power.  That 
gave  me  the  clue  to  the  mystery." 

"But  the  creature  apparently  is  not  always 
active,"  said  the  host,  glancing  with  a  shudder 
towards  the  cabinet.  "  For  months  he  must 
have  lain  quiescent — " 

"  You  forget  that  in  life  he  was  a  fakir,"  in- 
terrupted the  old  man  ;  "  and  the  natives  believe 
his  mystic  powers  of  endurance  would  cling  to 
him  even  after  death.  Hard  for  you  and  me  to 
understand,  but  still  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
awful  fact." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  test  the  fakir-vampire's 
powers  of  endurance  for  good  and  all,"  firmly 
replied  Kenneth. 

That  afternoon,  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
grounds,  a  huge  pile  of  stout  logs  and  brush- 
wood burned  fiercely  for  many  hours. 

From  its  heart  rose  and  was  dissipated  in 
vapour  the  last  of  the  Ameer's  cruel  revenge. 


"Have  you  any  sucking  pigs  coming  along,  Mr.  Briggs?" 

"No,  SIR.     I've  taken  no  interest  in  Pigs  since  my  poor  son  died.' 
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RE    you   not  going   to   congratulate 
me,    Marian?"    I    asked;    and    I 
could   hear  the  wistfulness  in  my 
own  voice,  just  as   if  it   had   be- 
longed to  someone  else. 

She  was  the  oldest  and  dearest  friend  I  had — 
now,  and  I  was  feeling  her  silence  keenly. 

"I  will  say  something  conventional,  if  you 
like,"  she  answered;  "but — oh,  you  must  have 
known  what  I  would  think  when  you  told  me  ! " 

"Do,  please,  be  like  yourself,"  I  entreated. 
"  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  you  had  such  an 
aversion  to  the  idea  of  a  second  marriage." 

"  Only,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  constrained  voice, 
"  to  this  particular  second  marriage." 

"How  can  you  do  it?"  she  cried.  "You 
who  were  Eva's  friend  and  loved  her !  We 
have  known  one  another  all  our  lives,  but  you 
never  cared  for  me  as  you  cared  for  her.  I 
used  even  to  be  jealous.  And  now  you  are 
going  to  take  her  place — to  take  everything 
that  was  dear  and  precious  to  her  while  she 
lived — quite  calmly,  as  you  might  step  into  the 
place  of  a  dead  stranger. 

"  It  isn't  even  as  if  you  hadn't  known  her  in 
her  married  life.  In  that  case  I  could  have 
understood.  But  there  was  never  a  moment's 
break  in  your  friendship ;  you  were  staying  with 
her  constantly ;  you  learned  to  associate  every- 
thing in  and  about  her  home  with  her. 
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"You  looked  on,  and  saw  how  happy  she 
was.  Elsie !  Did  you  begin  to  make  him  care 
for  you  before  she  died  ?  " 

"How  can  you  think  such  cruel,  wicked 
thoughts?"  I  sobbed.  "I  never  thought  of 
Edgar  Baron  as  a  possible  husband  until  about 
six  weeks  ago,  and  then  Eva  had  been  two 
years  dead. 

"  We  are  both  lonely,  and  we  only  look  to 
make  each  other  happy  by  companionship.  If 
he  had  quite  forgotten  Eva,  and  were  turning 
lightly  from  his  old  allegiance,  don't  you  think 
he  would  have  chosen  a  young  girl?  But  he 
is  choosing  me — and  I  am  over  thirty — because 
I  was  her  friend  and  he  knew  me  first  through 
her.     I  cannot  see  it  as  you  do." 

"I  suppose  not,"  she  said,  drily.  "And  as 
you  are  going  to  do  the  thing,  it's  just  as  well 
you  can't.  Just  as  well  for  your  peace  of 
mind." 

"And  you  won't  come  to  my  marriage?"  I 
asked,  moving  away  from  her,  and  feeling  very 
sore. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  should  be  thinking  of 
Eva's  all  the  time.  I  should  see  her  between 
you  and  him.  I  should  be  asking  myself  at 
every  pause,  '  Is  there  any  constancy  in  the 
world  ? '  I  should  hate  myself  for  having  part 
or  lot  in  the  matter." 
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I  was  on  my  feet  then,  feeling  that  I  did 
well  to  be  angry. 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said.  "  I  am  sorry  I  asked 
for  a  little  kindness  which  it  seems  impossible 
that  you  can  give  me.  I  shan't  make  the  same 
mistake  again." 

She  retracted  nothing,  and  her  unreasonable- 
ness left  me  with  a  sense  of  deadly  chill  for  the 
next  four  and  twenty  hours. 

I  knew  Edgar  Baron  as  thoroughly  as  one 
can  get  to  know  a  man  only  when  he  has  no 
motive  for  trying  to  make  himself  appear  per- 
fect in  one's  eyes,  and  my  knowledge  had  led 
me  to  admire  and  respect  him  exceedingly. 

I  believed  honestly  that  I  could  be  content 
in  a  marriage  of  friendship ;  but  I  was  very 
ignorant  of  the  needs  of  my  own  nature. 

Before  I  had  been  a  month  married  I  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  Edgar  Baron's  wife 
without  giving  him  a  full  measure  of  worship, 
and  I  began  to  long  with  the  whole  force  of  my 
being  for  a  return  in  kind. 

By  every  means  in  my  power  I  tried  to  win 
his  whole  heart  from  the  grasp  of  the  dead 
woman  who  had  been  so  dear  to  us  both ;  and, 
after  a  time,  it  seemed  that  I  might  succeed. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  our  honeymoon 
he  spoke  constantly  of  Eva,  but  the  habit 
weakened  under  my  striving  to  fill  him  with 
the  love  of  me ;  and  by  the  time  we  had 
come  home  to  Baronscourt  her  name  had  been 
tenderly  put  away,  so  that  there,  where  every 
turn  must  necessarily  bring  a  memory  of  her, 
no  allusion  was  made  to  that  gracious  presence 
which  had  gone  in  aiid  out  among  the  familiar 
places  for  eight  sweet  years. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  I  felt  that  my  life 
was  crowned. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  my  lover  as  well  as 
my  friend  and  husband,  and  I  lay  in  his  arms 


believing  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  wish 
for. 

On  the  evening  of  that  glorious  day,  Edgar 
and  I  were  walking  in  the  rose  garden  which 
had  been  one  of  Eva's  dear  delights. 

We  were  holding  hands  and  dropping  soft  words 
into  each  other's  ears,  when  presently  he  stooped 
to  pick  a  rose  for  me — and  we  were  separated. 

As  he  raised  himself  I  was  aware  of  a 
Shadowy  Third  that  divided  us.  He  handed 
me  the  warm  red  rose  across  the  Intruding  One, 
and  I  shivered  as  I  took  it. 

"You  are  cold,  dearest,"  he  said.  "Let  us 
go  in." 

And  we  moved  towards  the  house. 

The  Presence — nebulous,  impalpable — moved 
with  us. 

He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  it  was  there, 
and  yet  he  did  not  try  to  touch  me  again ;  and 
to  me,  seeing,  this  seemed  perfectly  natural. 

He  could  not  have  touched  me  without 
touching  //,  for  It  came  between  us. 

We  passed  from  the  softness  of  the  summer 
evening  into  the  lighted  drawing-room,  and  the 
Prescfice  came  too. 

From  that  hour  I  was  never  alone  with  my 
husband. 

I  knew  who  it  was  from  the  first ;  but,  as  the 
days  and  nights  passed,  the  Presence  became 
more  defined,  until  at  last  it  seemed  hardly  less 
the  real  Eva  than  I  had  known  her  in  the  flesh. 

She  never  came  to  me  when  I  was  alone,  or 
when  others  besides  Edgar  were  present ;  but 
as  a  third  she  was  always  there ;  and  a  time 
came — that  ever  it  should  have  been  so  ! — when 
I  longed  to  be  alone  or  with  others,  that  I  might 
be  free  from  her  who  came  only  with  him. 

If  he  too  knew  that  she  was  there,  he  never 
told  me  so ;  but  his  care  for  me  seemed  greater 
than  ever. 
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He  commented  openly  on  the  outward  signs 
of  that  mental  agony  the  cause  of  which  was 
either  unknown  or  ignored ;  and  because  I  was 
ill  beyond  all  possibility  of  pretence  to  the 
contrary,  he  insisted  on  taking  me  up  to 
Scotland  in  his  yacht,  declaring  that  sea  breezes 
had  never  failed  to  do  me  good. 

I  had  been  many  times  in  that  yacht  before, 
but  then  Eva  had  always  been  there. 

She  was  there  now  too. 

The  first  day  out,  having  as  yet  been  only 
amid  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  deck,  I  began 
almost  to  hope ;  and,  presently,  weary  of  sun 
and  wind,  I  crept  down  to  the  saloon  to  rest  my 
tired  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sails  and  the  sea. 

"  It  is  only  Baronscourt  that  she  haunts,"  I 
told  myself  insistently.  "  Here  I  shall  have 
peace,  and  I  shall  be  well  again  and  happy." 

Then  Edgar  followed  me  down  to  the  saloon, 
and  immediately  I  knew  that  she  too  was  there, 
although  I  looked  nowhere  but  straight  into  his 
eyes,  because  of  the  fear  that  was  upon  me. 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  at  once  she  was 
standing  in  front  of  him,  sweet-faced  and  sad. 
I  saw  her  then,  and  shrank  back — needlessly — 
out  of  his  reach. 

That  night,  as  we  sat  together  by  the  wheel 
in  the  moonlight,  she  came  to  us  again,  and  I 
was  forced  to  make  room  for  her,  sitting  a  little 
apart  that  she  might  take  her  place  between  us. 

So  we  had  sat  on  other  moonlight  nights  in 
the  years  that  were  dead  but  unfnrgotten,  and 
the  dead  woman,  coming  back  out  of  the  dead 
years,  insisted  silently  that  nothing  should  be 
changed.  I  longed  to  speak  to  her,  to  beg  the 
mercy  of  her  absence ;  but  in  this  I  was  helpless, 
for  I  could  not  let  Edgar  hear  me,  and  she 
never  came  to  me  alone. 

Once  only  I  whispered  very  softly  in  her  ear, 
"  Eva,  have  pity  !     Can  it  do  you  any  good  ?  " 


And  my  husband,  hearing  an  indefinite  murmur, 
said — 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ?  " 

Then,  as  if  his  words  had  been  spoken  to 
her,  and  paying  no  heed  at  all  to  me,  she  laid 
a  shadowy  arm  on  his  shoulder,  and  touched 
the  hand  that  rested  on  the  wheel. 

Her  gestures  were  familiar  :  I  had  seen  her  do 
this  once  before. 

And  all  the  time  a  strange  look  was  growing 
in  his  eyes.  The  belief  strengthened  in  me 
that  she  came  to  him  when  he  was  alone, 
although  not  to  me,  and  the  worst  fear  of  all 
seized  me. 

What  if  she  should  win  him  back  again,  away 
from  me,  at  last  ? 

At  my  suggestion  half  a  dozen  friends,  men 
and  women,  were  asked  to  join  us  when  we 
reached  the  Clyde,  and  I  arranged  matters  so 
that  he  should  never  be  alone,  and  he  and  I 
never  alone  together  while  the  trip  lasted. 

Then  my  health  began  to  return,  and  with  it 
the  beauty  that  I  had  been  fearing  to  lose  for 
ever ;  and  I  could  see,  with  a  great  elation,  that 
Edgar  looked  at  me  continually,  and  that  his 
eyes  were  full  of  love. 

But  in  six  weeks  we  were  at  Baronscourt 
once  more ;  and  on  the  very  first  evening,  as 
soon  as  we  were  alone  after  dinner,  she  came  to 


us  agam. 


Her  face  was  quite  distinct  to  me,  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  look  of  fair  youthfulness  that  had 
always  been  noticeable  in  it  when  she  was  alive. 
Just  as  one  remarks  newly  the  characteristics  of 
a  living  friend  whom  one  has  not  met  for  some 
time,  so  I  took  note  of  many  little  things  about 
that  pale  ghost  who  had  not  been  near  me  for  a 
few  short,  bright  weeks. 

I  went  to  the  piano,  and  she  followed,  just  a 
step  in  advance  of  Edgar. 
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I  saw  that  as  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at 
them  both ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  he 
was  unconscious  of  her  nearness,  although,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  he  never  attempted  to 
usurp  the  space  occupied  by  her. 

Many  such  evenings  followed,  and  became 
unendurable.  I  could  see  that  Edgar  was  a 
little  hurt  by  my  evident  wish  for  more  society ; 
but  he  pleased  me  in  that  as  in  everything  in 
his  power,  and  we  began  to  entertain  a  good 
deal,  and  to  dine  out  frequently. 

But  there  was  never  a  day  at  some  moment 
of  which  I  did  not  see  her. 

I  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  long  I  could 
endure  the  strain  without  going  mad  when,  very 
unexpectedly,  I  met  Marian  Vesey  again. 

Directly  after  dinner  she  drew  me  apart  in 
the  great  drawing-room,  that  might  have  accom- 
modated a  dozen  undisturbed  tete-a-tcfes. 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  "  she  said ;  for  it  was  her 
way  to  go  straight  to  the  core  of  a  matter. 

I  hesitated  to  answer  her,  having  no  desire 
to  take  her  fully  into  my  confidence,  and 
recognising  the  futility  of  anything  resembling 
falsehood  under  the  searching  light  of  her  steel- 
grey  eyes. 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  said,  putting  her  own 
interpretation  on  my  undecided  manner. 
"Heaven  help  you  now,  for  I  knew  how  it 
would  be,  and  I  did  my  best  to  stop  you." 

I  was  still  silent,  considering  in  my  heart  how 
little  it  was  that  she  really  knew,  and  she  added 
more  gently — 

"  Wouldn't  it  do  you  any  good  to  talk  it  out  ?  " 

It  wasn't  much,  but  being  sympathy  of  a  sort 
— albeit  a  blind  sort — it  was  too  much  for  me ; 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  holding  myself 
in  with  both  hands,  on  the  verge  of  an  hysterical 
outburst. 

"  Is  it  what  I  foresaw  ? "   she   asked,  gently 


patting  my  hand.  "  That  you  seem  to  see  her 
everywhere  about  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely 
hear  myself.     "  It  is  that  I  do  see  her." 

Marian  started  violently. 

"Do  you  mean  that  literally?"  she  asked. 
"  Are  you  mad,  Elsie  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said  again.  "  But  I  think  I  shall  be 
soon." 

Then  I  told  her  all  that  I  knew  myself. 

She  insisted  that  it  was  my  duty  to  see  a 
doctor,  perhaps  even  three — a  brain  specialist, 
a  stomach  specialist,  and  an  oculist. 

I  think  the  dreariness  of  my  smile  at  this 
point  must  have  carried  much  conviction  with 
it,  for  I  soon  saw  that  she  was  taking  my 
trouble  very  seriously. 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,"  she  said,  after  a  little 
thought,  "  you  will  tell  your  husband  all  about 
it.  Then  if  he  has  seen  anything,  he  will  tell 
you;  and  at  least  you  will  understand  each 
other.  I  have  nothing  better  than  this  to 
suggest." 

It  had  seemed  to  me,  although  I  did  not 
quite  know  why,  impossible  that  I  should  speak 
to  him  of  Eva's  Presence.  Suggested  now  by 
another  person,  it  seemed  but  a  reasonable 
thing  to  do. 

I  accused  myself  of  morbidness,  and  took  a 
great  resolution,  Eva  was  with  us  in  the 
carriage  going  home;  but  I  said  nothing  then, 
having  arranged  with  myself  to  wait  until  the 
next  evening,  which  was  to  be  spent  at  home. 

I  thought  over  my  resolution  all  the  next  day, 
and  by  the  time  dinner  was  over  I  was  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  that  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  stay  quiet  for  a  moment. 

I  moved  restlessly  hither  and  thither  about 
the  drawing-room,  keeping  my  back  to  the 
place  where  I  knew  she  was  standing — beside 
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him  on  the  hearth-rug.     But  at  last  he  called 
me,  and  came  to  me ;  and  she  came  too. 

"  Elsie,"  he  said,  "  don't  walk  about  the  room 
any  more,  dearest.  Come  and  sit  by  me,  and 
let  us  have  a  quiet  talk  for  once.  It  seems 
like  half  a  century  since  my  last  opportunity  of 
making  love  to  my  own  wife." 

He  spoke  playfully,  but  there  was  a  ring  of 
anxiety  in  his  voice  nevertheless. 

He  held  out  his  arms,  but  the  Presence 
slipped  into  them,  and  prevented  their  reaching 
me. 

"Won't  you  come?"  he  said,  still  reaching 
towards  me ;  and  there  was  a  great  trouble  in 
his  eyes. 

"  How  can  I  come,"  I  asked  in  return,  "  while 
she  is  there  ?     She  never  lets  me  come." 

There  was  a  sofa  near  us,  and  we  both  sank 
down  upon  it,  because  we  were  trembling  so 
that  we  could  stand  no  longer. 

But  Eva  sat  between  us,  and  it  was  across 
her  that  we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then  I  told  him  all ;  and  still  she  sat  there, 
listening,  her  great  eyes  resting  always  calmly 
upon  him  who  was  the  husband  of  us  both. 

He  groaned  aloud  when  I  had  finished 
speaking,  and  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  hands. 

"  Is  she  here  now  ?  "  he  asked,  a  minute  later, 
in  a  hollow  whisper. 

"  She  is  touching  you,"  I  said ;  and  a  great 
shudder  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 

Later  he  told  me  that,  although  he  had  never 
seen  her,  he  had  been  aware  of  an  intangible 
something  that  intervened  when  he  sought  me 
with  hands  or  lips;  but  he  had  believed  this 
influence,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  to  be 
the  concentrated  force  of  my  own  unwillingness. 

He  had  imagined  that  I  was  ceasing  to  love 
him,  and  to  the  same  cause  he  had  very 
naturally  attributed  my  constant  wish  for  society, 


my  apparent  dislike  to  being  alone  with  him. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  possessed  by  horror — 
that  the  shock  had  unnerved  him  utterly. 

Yet  I  was  selfishly  glad  that  I  had  told  him, 
because  now  he  could  misunderstand  me  no 
longer — he  could  never  again  think  that  I  did 
not  love  him. 

Already  the  winter  was  upon  us,  and  he  was 
to  attend  the  first  meet  of  the  season  next 
morning ;  but  he  came  to  breakfast  haggard  and 
ghastly,  and  I  begged  him  not  to  ride.  I  felt 
sure  that  he  was  unfit  for  it. 

'*  I  think  I  must,"  he  said,  wearily.  "  It  will 
be  a  rest  for  you,  and  perhaps  a  little  violent 
exercise  will  do  me  good." 

And  as  I  came  towards  him,  Eva  put  her 
arms  about  him,  and  pulled  him  gently  to  the 
door. 

I  watched  him  from  the  window  as  he  rode 
away  in  his  bright  coat ;  and  three  hours  later 
he  was  brought  back  to  me — dying. 

Then  —  ah  !  their  mistaken  kindness  !  — 
because  there  was  no  hope,  they  left  us  alone 
together  for  the  last  time.  And  the  Presentee  lay 
beside  him,  her^hair  across  his  wounded  breast, 
her  arms  about  him,  her  lips  pressed  to  his. 

She  was  drawing  him  away  with  her  to  the 
world  of  shadows,  and  she  would  not  let  me 
come  close  to  him  who  was  my  dear  love  as 
well  as  hers. 

"  Elsie,  dearest ! "  he  whispered,  while  his 
breath  failed.  "  Kiss  me  once  before  I  leave 
you." 

And  I,  weeping  bitterly,  cried,  "  I  cannot,  for 
she  is  there.  She  will  not  give  me  room  to 
come." 

But  the  nearness  of  death  had  made  him  deaf 
and  bhnd.     He  could  only  feel  and  murmur. 

"  Ah  !  love  !  "  he  sighed.  "  Your  lips  are  on 
mine.     Dear  love  !     Dear  love  ! " 


Scene:  On/side  Popular  Theatre. 
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VARIN,   THE    DEVIL-WORSHIPPER 


By 


Henry  Hering 


IT  was  my  custom  to  dine  with  Richard 
Hargreaves  every  Sunday  he  was  in 
London. 

His  habits  were  extremely  methodical; 
and  although  he  used  to  absent  himself  from 
town  for  many  months  at  a  time,  he  always  fixed 
beforehand  the  exact  date  of  his  return,  and  I 
never  knew  him  vary  from  it. 

So  certain  was  I  that  he  had  come  back 
according  to  promise  on  Saturday  the  5th  of 
January  last,  after  a  twelvemonths'  absence,  that 
on  the  following  evening  I  made  my  way  to  his 
house  in  Russell  Square  with  the  absolute 
certainty  of  again  grasping  my  friend's  hands, 
and  of  hearing  from  his  lips  an  account  of  his 
adventures  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco. 

I  was  more  than  usually  anxious  to  see  him,  as 
one  of  his  last  letters  had  been  far  from  satis- 
factory to  me,  indicating  as  it  did  a  mental  state 
altogether  new  to  him. 

I  rang  the  bell  and  knocked. 

Before  the  sound  of  my  last  rap  had  died  away 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  housekeeper 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  with  a  maidservant  in 
the  background. 

Her  look  of  welcome  died  away  when  she  saw 
me,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  expected  some- 
one else. 

"  We  thought  it  was  Mr.  Hargreaves,  sir,"  she 
said,  in  apologetic  tones. 


"You  don't  mean  to  say  he  hasn't  come 
back  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  amazement. 

I  had  known  him  intimately  for  twenty  years, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  never  known  him  fail 
to  keep  his  word. 

"  Indeed  he  hasn't,  Mr.  Field.  We  had 
everything  ready  for  him  yesterday — fires  lighted 
and  dinner  waiting — but  he  never  came,  nor 
even  sent  us  word.  I  can't  tell  what  to  think, 
sir.  I'm  sadly  afraid  something  has  happened 
to  him." 

By  this  time  I  was  in  the  house,  and  the  door 
was  closed  behind  me. 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply  to  Mrs.  Crowther 
there  was  the  sound  of  furious  driving,  and  a 
vehicle  pulled  up  smartly  outside. 

Mrs.  Crowther  rushed  to  the  door  and  opened 
it  eagerly. 

Then  she  fell  back  with  a  cry  of  dismay. 

They  were  helping  someone  out  of  a  cab. 
It  was  Hargreaves,  but  Hargreaves  terribly 
altered. 

He  leaned  heavily  on  the  arm  of  someone  I 
had  not  seen  before,  a  man  whose  striking 
appearance  would  have  aroused  interest  any- 
where, and  who  even  at  that  moment  divided 
my  attention. 

He  was  tall — over  six  feet  high — and  broad 
in  proportion.  His  deeply  bronzed  face  was  also 
cast  in  heroic  mould.     Chin  and  nose  betokened 
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indomitable  will.  His  eyes  were  steel  blue,  so 
cold  and  piercing  that  as  they  fell  upon  me  they 
seemed  to  read  my  inmost  thoughts.  His  long 
black  hair  almost  touched  his  shoulders. 

Hargreaves  walked  slowly  up  the  steps,  and 
nodded  coldly  to  us. 

My  outstretched  hands  dropped,  the  words  of 
welcome  froze  on  my  lips,  and  Mrs.  Crowther 
was  dumb. 

It  was  the  stranger  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  Mr.  Field,"  he  said,  with  just  a  suggestion 
of  a  foreign  accent,  "  I  regret  that  Mr.  Hargreaves 
is  unable  to  offer  you  his  usual  Sunday  hospi- 
tality. He  is  tired  out  after  a  long  and  tedious 
journey,  and  needs  rest." 

"  That  is  so,  Hargreaves  ?  "  he  added,  in  a  tone 
that  jarred  upon  me,  conveying  as  it  did  more  of 
a  command  than  a  question. 

"Yes,"  said  Hargreaves  wearily,  in  scarcely 
more  than  a  whisper,  "  I  need  rest — rest." 

His  eyes  met  mine  for  the  first  time. 

Was  it  my  imagination  that  read  in  them 
a  piteous  look  of  entreaty. 

They  shifted  furtively  to  the  man  at  his  side, 
then  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  But  surely  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  you, 
Hargreaves,"  I  said,  in  answer  to  his  unspoken 
words.  "You  need  medical  advice.  I  will 
fetch  a  doctor." 

"  Mr.  Hargreaves  had  the  benefit  of  a  doctor's 
advice  until  yesterday  afternoon,  sir,  and  he 
doesn't  need  to  avail  himself  of  your  kind  offer," 
said  the  stranger,  with  cool  impertinence. 

"  At  any  rate  I  will  stay  the  night  with  you, 
Hargreaves,"  I  said,  ignoring  the  other's  pres- 
ence.    "  I  can't  leave  you  in  this  condition." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  do  so,"  said  the 
big  man.  "  Tell  Mr.  Field  he  is  only  upsetting 
you  by  his  importunity,  and  that  he  had  better 
go,"  he  added  to  Hargreaves. 


"You  are  only  upsetting  me.  Field,"  said 
Hargreaves.     "  Better  go." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  replied ; 
for  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  his  companion 
had  obtained  an  unnatural  mastery  over  him, 
and  held  him  powerless  by  sheer  force  of 
will. 

The  door  was  still  open. 

Before  I  had  divined  his  intention,  much 
less  striven  to  resist  it,  the  stranger  had  taken 
me  by  the  shoulders  in  a  grip  of  steel,  and  thrust 
me  violently  out  of  the  house. 

As  I  shot  down  the  steps  the  door  banged  to 
behind  me. 

Beside  myself  with  anger,  I  ran  up  the  steps 
as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  impetus, 
pulled  the  bell,  and  rapped  loudly  at  the  door. 

There  was  no  response.  Again  I  rapped  and 
rang,  hoping  Mrs.  Crowther  would  let  me  in,  but 
I  rang  and  rapped  in  vain.  As  I  was  ringing,  a 
postman  stopped  before  the  house. 

"They  must  be  out,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Mr.  Hargreaves  has  only  just  returned — 
not  five  minutes  ago,"  I  replied. 

"Then  he  must  have  gone  straight  to  bed, 
sir,  for  all  the  lights  are  out,"  said  the  man  as  he 
passed  on. 

I  drew  back  a  few  steps  and  looked  up  at 
the  house.  The  hall  lamp  had  been  alight  a 
few  minutes  before,  and  the  dining  -  room 
brightly  illuminated. 

Not  a  ray  of  light  now  came  from  within. 
All  was  in  total  darkness.  There  was  no  sign 
of  life  in  the  house.  A  deathly  silence  hung 
over  it. 

For  perhaps  half  an  hour  I  stood  gazing  at 
the  windows  of  the  house,  at  back  and  front. 

Then  as  no  gleam  of  light  appeared,  and  as 
no  notice  was  taken  of  my  further  knocking  and 
ringing,  I  turned  homewards. 
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It  may  well  be  imagined  that  my  thoughts 
did  not  travel  far  from  the  events  of  the 
evening. 

Again  and  again  I  ran  them  over  in  my  mind, 
and  always  ended  by  cursing  my  stupidity  in 
allowing  myself  to  begot  rid  of  so  easily,  leaving 
my  old  friend  at  the  mercy  of — whom  ? 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  identity  of 
the  big-limbed  stranger. 

The  sight  of  him  had  at  once  recalled  the  last 
three  letters  I  had  received  from  Hargreaves. 

In  the  first  of  these,  dated  from  an  unpro- 
nounceable village  on  the  Cuchivero,  he  told 
me  how,  when  struggling  in  the  upper  fastnesses 
of  that  river,  he  had  suddenly  come  face  to  face 
with  a  seeming  European,  who,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  been  living  for  some  years  a 
nomad  life  with  a  native  tribe,  sleeping  with 
them  under  rocks  and  trees,  and  eating  their 
parrot,  monkey,  and  lizard  food. 

At  first  Hargreaves  took  him  for  an  enthusi- 
astic orchid-hunter ;  and  although  this  conjecture 
proved  to  be  wrong,  he  never  was  able  to  find 
out  why  he  should  have  left  civilisation  for  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  of  native  life. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  him  from  the  first 
— even  his  nationality  was  doubtful. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  this  stranger — 
Varin  his  name  was — after  begging  Hargreaves 
in  vain  to  prolong  his  exploration  of  the  interior, 
had  decided  to  join  him  on  his  way  to  the  coast. 

"  I  don't  like  the  man,"  Hargreaves  added. 
"  The  other  day  I  came  across  him  deliberately 
thrashing  a  woman.  He  desisted  on  my  inter- 
ference, but  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  my 
indignation. 

"The  moral  sense  is  absolutely  lacking  in 
him  ;  and  yet  I  have  found  out  that  he  practises 
some  peculiar  form  of  worship,  and  believes  in 
the  propitiation  of  a  superior  power. 


"  He  is  quite  unlike  any  other  man  I  ever 
met.  I  look  upon  him  as  the  last  remnant  ot 
some  mysterious  race ;  and  although  at  times  I 
feel  absolute  repulsion  for  him,  he  exercises  a 
strange  fascination  over  me." 

The  next  letter  was  totally  different  from  any 
I  had  ever  received  from  Hargreaves. 

There  was  an  utter  want  in  it  of  all  that 
directness  and  business-like  habit  that  I  had 
always  associated  with  him,  and  in  their  place 
was  a  painful  indecision  and  uncertainty. 

He  wrote  querulously,  like  an  old  man, 
grumbled  at  the  weather  and  the  food,  and  said 
his  future  movements  were  doubtful,  and  inci- 
dentally remarked  that  Varin  was  with  him. 

This  letter  filled  me  with  uneasiness.  I  con- 
cluded that  he  was  ill,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
had  known  him ;  but  my  anxiety  was  allayed 
by  a  short  note  by  the  next  mail  written  in  his 
usual  vein,  and  absolutely  free  from  the  morbid 
symptoms  of  the  last. 

He  said  that  Varin  had  gone  a  short  journey 
on  his  own  account,  but  was  expected  to  rejoin 
him  the  following  week. 

Although  this  letter  was  so  far  satisfactory,  I 
had  never  been  able  entirely  to  shake  off  the 
uneasiness  produced  by  the  former;  and  the 
events  of  the  evening  now  made  the  connection 
between  the  letters  terribly  clear,  for  it  was 
evident  that  Varin's  influence  over  Hargreaves 
had  grown  with  terrible  rapidity. 

It  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  induce  him 
to  remain  in  Venezuela,  so  the  man  had  accom- 
panied him  to  England,  and  before  the  boat 
reached  Liverpool  Hargreaves  was  absolutely 
at  his  mercy. 

For  what  hellish  purpose  Varin  was  working 
who  could  tell. 

Nine  o'clock  the  next  day  found  me  turning 
the  corner  of  Russell  Square. 
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As  a  cab  passed  me  I  noticed  someone  inside 
waving  to  me.  I  called  to  the  driver  to  stop, 
and  Mrs.  Crowther  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Field,"  she  said,  and  then  she 
completely  broke  down. 

"How  is  Mr.  Hargreaves  this  morning?"  I 
asked. 

"I  haven't  seen  him,  sir.  Directly  you  had 
gone,  Mr.  Varin,  as  he  said  his  name  was,  gave 
us  notice  to  leave,  and  wanted  us  to  go  there 
and  then ;  and  poor  Mr.  Hargreaves  nodded 
*  yes '  whenever  he  wanted  him." 

"  Why  didn't  you  open  the  door  when  I 
rang?" 

"  I  tried  to,  but  Mr.  Varin  pulled  me  away, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  turned 
the  lights  out,  and  told  us  to  go  to  bed,  as  we 
wouldn't  leave  the  house. 

"He  marched  Mr.  Hargreaves  to  his  room,  and 
stayed  there,  singing  in  the  dark  to  him  half  the 
night  through.  He  was  with  him  when  we  came 
down  this  morning,  but  wouldn't  let  us  go  near 
him. 

"  He  gave  us  till  nine  to  get  away,  and  said 
he  would  throw  us  out  if  we  hadn't  gone  then ; " 
and  the  good  soul  was  too  much  overcome  even 
to  show  her  indignation  at  the  affront  that  had 
been  put  upon  her. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  "  I  asked,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  saying  something. 

"  Think  of  it,  sir  ! "  she  replied,  with  lowered 
voice.  "  I  dare  not  say  what  I  think  ;  but  if  you 
are  going  to  save  Mr.  Hargreaves  from  death 
or  worse,  you'll  have  to  be  quick.  I  was  driving 
straight  to  tell  you  so  now.  It's  just  awful  to 
think  of  him  altered  to  what  he  is,  and  now  left 
all  alone  with  that  monster.  It  won't  bear 
thinking  of,  sir ; "  and  Mrs.  Crowthei  sank  back 
in  the  cab,  quivering  with  suppressed  emotion. 


I  tried  my  best  to  calm  her,  took  down  her 
address  for  possible  use,  and  then  walked  on  to 
the  house. 

I  rang  the  bell  and  knocked.  There  was  no 
reply,  but  I  hardly  expected  that  there  would  be. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  out- 
side, in  the  hope  of  Varin's  eventual  appearance  ; 
for  it  would  certainly  be  necessary  for  him 
sooner  or  later  to  hold  some  communication 
with  the  outside  world. 

For  three  hours  I  paced  the  end  of  the 
square,  never  taking  my  eyes  off  the  house,  but 
I  waited  in  vain;  and  all  the  time  there  was 
growing  within  me  the  conviction  that  I  must 
take  some  more  decided  course  of  action  if  I 
wished  to  be  of  service  to  my  friend. 

As  I  paced  the  pavement  I  anxiously  ran 
over  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  A  dozen 
wild  schemes  of  rescue  occurred  to  me,  only  to 
be  dismissed  as  impracticable ;  but  at  last  two 
thoughts  stood  out  clearly  in  my  mind. 

As  an  individual  I  was  powerless.  I  must 
seek  the  aid  of  the  law.  And  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve  I  drove  to  Scotland  Yard. 

"  You  say  you  have  reason  to  believe  there  is 
something  wrong  going  on  in  the  house,  sir,  but 
you  can't  say  what,"  remarked  the  official  I  saw 
there. 

"  It's  pretty  vague,  that.  Yes,  we  have  the 
right  to  break  in  if  necessary,  but  we  don't  care 
to  exercise  our  power  unless  we  have  very  solid 
ground  for  doing  so." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  here  now,"  I  answered,  "  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
The  housekeeper  only  left  the  house  at  nine 
o'clock  this  morning.  Here  is  her  address. 
Ask  her  if  she  thinks  all  is  right  or  not." 

"Women  are  easily  upset,"  said  the  man, 
sententiously. 

"If  you  had  known  Mr.  Hargreaves  a  year 
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ago,  and  then  seen  him  last  night,  you  wouldn't 
hesitate  for  a  moment,"  I  went  on. 

"  He  is  a  simple  wreck ;  and  I  don't  think  he 
ever  had  a  day's  illness  before  he  met  this 
adventurer.  Why  should  Varin  dismiss  the 
servant  and  a  housekeeper  of  fifteen  years' 
faithful  service  the  moment  he  got  in :  why 
should  he  want  to  be  alone  in  the  house  unless 
he  contemplated  something  wrong  ?  " 

"  I'll  admit  it  looks  queer,"  said  the  officer. 
"  We  have  to  be  very  careful,  as  I  said  before, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  know  what  this  Mr. 
Varin  is  up  to.  Let  me  see.  It's  now  half- 
past  twelve,  and  I'm  busy  till  two  o'clock.  If 
you'll  call  here  then,  sir,  I'll  have  a  couple  of 
men  ready  to  go  with  us.  They  shall  watch 
the  back  of  the  house  while  we  go  round  to  the 
front." 

It  was  about  half-past  two  when  I  rang  the 
bell  of  Hargreaves'  house  as  a  prelude  to  forcing 
an  entrance. 

I  did  this  at  the  inspector's  request  for 
formalities'  sake,  and  never  expected  a  re- 
sponse. 

To  my  surprise  there  followed  the  sound  of 
footsteps  inside,  and  a  minute  later  the  door 
was  opened  by  Varin. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  gentlemen?"  he 
asked,  blandly. 

The  inspector  had  his  foot  inside  the  door  in 
an  instant.  "  We  wish  to  see  Mr.  Hargreaves," 
he  said. 

"  He  is  ill,  and  is  unable  to  see  anyone,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  I  know  he  is  ill.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
here,"  said  the  officer.  "  I  am  an  inspector  of 
police,  and  demand  admittance." 

Varin  did  not  hesitate. 

He  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  : 
"  By  all  means,  see  him  if  you  insist  upon  it — 


for  what  purpose  I  cannot  tell — but  I  warn  you 
that  he  is  very  ill,  and  any  excitement  may  have 
serious  consequences." 

We  followed  him  up  the  stairs,  and  into 
Hargreaves'  room. 

He  was  in  bed,  and  what  daylight  the  heavy 
blinds  allowed  to  pass  fell  upon  features  so  aged, 
so  terribly  drawn,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  in 
them  even  a  semblance  of  my  old  friend. 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  but  he  stared 
blankly  at  me,  and  did  not  move. 

"  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Hargreaves  does  not  recognise 
you,  sir,"  said  Varin,  maliciously. 

"  If  he  doesn't,  it's  your  doing,"  I  replied. 
"  Hargreaves,  it's  I — Field.  Don't  you  know 
me?" 

He  stared  dully  at  me,  and  made  no 
reply. 

"  You're  not  very  well  to-day,  are  you, 
Hargreaves  ?  "  said  Varin. 

"  Not  very  well  to-day,"  said  Hargreaves, 
mechanically. 

The  inspector  drew  Varin  aside.  "  Have  you 
a  doctor  in  attendance  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  wrote  to  ask  Dr.  Humphrey  Wright  to 
come  to-morrow.  Here  is  his  reply.  I  have 
only  just  now  received  it." 

It  was  a  note  from  the  well-known  physician 
saying  he  would  call  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  him  to  come  to-day  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Because,  my  good  sir,  we  are  at  present 
following  the  course  of  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  ship's  doctor,  who  saw  Mr.  Hargreaves  only 
two  days  ago.  He  gave  me  full  instructions 
what  to  do  till  to-morrow  morning,  when  he 
said  I  should  call  in  further  advice." 

"The  name  of  the  ship  and  the  doctor, 
please  ?  "  said  the  officer. 
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Varin  gave  them  both  witliout  hesitation. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  inspector.  "  Mr.  Field 
here  is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Hargreaves,  and  is 
naturally  anxious  about  him.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  him  to  call  to-morrow  morning  after  Dr. 
Wright's  visit  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Field  to- 
morrow morning,  after  Dr.  Wright's  visit,"  said 
Varin. 

The  words  were  simple  enough,  and  they  were 
said  with  a  smile,  but  they  vibrated  on  my 
highly-strung  nerves,  and  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  me.  Some  hidden  threat  seemed  to  lie 
behind  them. 

Hargreaves'  eyes  were  now  shut ;  he  was 
evidently  dozing,  and  there  was  no  pretext  for  a 
longer  stay  on  our  part. 

As  we  turned  to  go  I  noticed  on  a  chest  of 
drawers  a  grotesque  carving,  about  a  foot  in 
height,  that  I  had  not  noticed  before — a  hideous 
representation  of  humanity  or  divinity. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  image  of  some  heathen 
god,  an  idol  that  Hargreaves  had  brought  back 
with  him.  I  was  about  to  take  hold  of  it  for 
nearer  inspection  when  Varin  gripped  my  arm. 

"  Do  not  touch  ! "  he  said  fiercely ;  then  in 
his  former  voice,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  a 
— a  holy  relic.     Please  do  not  touch  it." 

I  was  as  much  surprised  by  his  sudden  change 
of  demeanour  as  by  the  solicitude  he  showed 
lest  a  profane  hand  should  desecrate  the  image. 
Everything  in  connection  with  this  man  was 
surprising. 

I  did  not  reply,  but  followed  the  inspector, 
and  Varin  showed  us  out. 

"To-morrow  morning  then,  Mr,  Field,"  said 
he  on  the  doorstep. 

Again  those  simple  words,  with  a  world  of 
mockery  behind  them. 

"  There  doesn't  seem  very  much  amiss  there, 


sir,"  said  the  inspector,  when  we  were  outside 
again.  "  You  will  of  course  see  Mr.  Hargreaves 
in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
let  me  know  how  you  find  him." 

I  thanked  the  officer  warmly  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken,  and  he  left  me. 

It  was  evident  from  our  prompt  admission 
that  Varin  was  keeping  a  watch  on  the  outside. 

He  had  probably  observed  me  alone  in  the 
morning,  and  then  after  an  absence  had  seen  me 
return  accompanied  by  someone — possibly  had 
guessed  our  purpose.  Perhaps  he  had  even  seen 
the  policemen  at  the  back. 

Anyway,  he  had  judged  it  better  to  admit  us ; 
and  his  readiness  in  doing  so,  coupled  with  the 
smoothness  of  our  interview,  showed  we  were 
dealing  with  a  man  of  remarkable  resource  and 
adroitness, 

I  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  held  Har- 
greaves at  his  mercy  for  his  own  evil  purposes, 
but  nothing  that  had  occurred  at  our  interview 
suggested  this.  Hargreaves  was  in  bed,  with 
a  fire  in  the  room.  A  physician  of  national 
celebrity  was  coming  in  the  morning ;  in  the 
meantime  a  course  of  treatment  prescribed  by 
the  ship's  doctor  was  being  followed. 

And  yet  on  reflection  this  very  readiness  to 
answer  our  questions  only  served  to  confirm  my 
suspicions. 

These  thoughts  crowded  on  me  with  ever-in- 
creasing force,  until  I  could  bear  inaction  no 
longer.  Again  I  turned  in  the  direction  of 
Russell  Square,  and  was  soon  pacing  the  pave- 
ment there,  watching  for  I  know  not  what. 

I  had  been  there  perhaps  half  an  hour  when 
I  saw  a  piece  of  paper  blowing  along  the  road 
in  my  direction. 

In  my  weary  watch  I  had  grown  to  notice  de- 
tails, and  to  welcome  any  trivial  diversion.  It 
was  this  feeling  that  impelled  me  to  pick  it  up. 
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It  was  evidently  a  fly-leaf  torn  from  a  book, 
and  on  one  side  of  it,  in  a  straggling  scrawl,  was 
my  name  and  address  ;  on  the  other  :  "  Help. — 
R.  H." — Hargreaves'  initials. 

The  blood  froze  in  my  veins  as  I  read.  My 
worst  fears  were  confirmed. 

Hargreaves  was  in  some  terrible  danger. 

The  paper  had  no  doubt  been  thrown  by  him 
out  of  the  window,  on  the  chance  of  catching 
the  eye  of  some  passer-by  and  being  brought 
to  me. 

It  was  his  forlorn  hope,  his  last  bid  for 
freedom — perhaps  for  life  itself. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  at  once.  To- 
morrow would  be  too  late. 

Was  there  any  good  in  again  applying  at 
Scotland  Yard?  No.  To  the  official  eye  the 
message  would  seem  the  working  of  a  diseased 
brain ;  nay,  might  it  not  be  suggested  that  I 
myself  had  concocted  it? 

For  I  had  read  in  the  inspector's  demeanour 
at  parting  that  he  regarded  me  as  a  somewhat 
officious  person — well-meaning,  no  doubt,  but 
over-zealous. 

No,  what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  by 
myself.     I  must  effect  an  entry  alone. 

Two  hours  later  I  had  made  my  plans,  and 
was  watching  my  opportunity  to  enter  the  mews 
that  ran  at  the  back  of  Russell  Square. 

Drizzling  rain  and  a  slight  mist  favoured  me. 
I  heard  them  bringing  out  a  horse  as  I 
approached  the  gate.  I  waited  till  they  had 
put  it  in  the  shafts,  and  the  vehicle  had  been 
driven  away,  waited  till  the  yard  was  absolutely 
quiet,  and  then  walked  through  the  gate,  along- 
side the  wall,  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  yard. 

There  was  a  heap  there,  standing  on  which  I 
could  reach  the  top  of  the  wall.  I  clambered 
up,  crept  along  till  I  came  to  the  right  number, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  garden. 


Keeping  close  to  the  wall  side,  I  made  my  way 
behind  the  bushes  to  the  little  conservatory  that 
opened  on  the  back  room — Hargreaves'  study. 

I  affixed  one  end  of  a  gummed  strip  of  paper 
to  the  pane  immediately  over  the  lock  inside, 
and  then  commenced  to  cut  out  the  pane  with 
a  glazier's  diamond. 

In  half  an  hour  I  had  cut  through  the  glass 
and  pulled  it  out.  I  inserted  my  hand  through 
the  aperture,  found  the  key,  turned  it,  and  the 
door  was  open. 

I  was  now  in  the  conservatory.  A  door  with 
glass  panels  opened  from  it  into  the  study,  and 
I  had  to  repeat  my  former  operation. 

I  worked  so  cautiously  that  it  was  a  full  hour 
before  I  had  cut  out  the  bottom  portion  of  the 
panel,  and  could  insert  my  hand  to  turn  the  key. 

Twice  it  gave  an  appalling  creak,  twice  I  drew 
back  and  waited  in  breathless  suspense,  fearing 
each  moment  that  the  door  from  the  hall  would 
be  opened  by  Varin. 

At  last  the  key  was  turned,  the  passage  free, 
and  I  could  step  into  the  dining-room — into 
absolute  darkness,  for  the  heavy  curtains  cut  off 
any  ray  of  light. 

My  heart  was  beating  like  an  engine,  for  the 
excitement  of  the  day  and  the  tension  of  the 
last  few  hours  had  told  on  me ;  indeed  it  was 
enough  to  unnerve  one  to  know  that  at  any 
moment  a  blow  from  an  unseen  enemy  might 
disable,  if  not  kill  me. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  believe  that  my 
approach  had  been  unnoticed,  my  entry  unheard 
by  him.  He  was  now  probably  lying  in  wait 
for  me  inside,  watching  me  as  I  stood  outlined 
in  the  doorway. 

For  a  moment  I  confess  I  hesitated ;  and  it 
needed  a  violent  effort  of  will  to  impel  myself 
forward.  I  knocked  against  a  chair,  and  could 
not  repress  a  cry — for  I  was  utterly  unstrung. 
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There  was  a  noise  outside.  I  had  been 
heard.  I  grasped  my  revolver  tightly  :  the  first 
shot  at  any  rate  should  be  mine. 

The  noise  continued,  but  grew  no  nearer — a 
dull  mufifled  sound  that  rose  and  fell — I 
couldn't  tell  what  it  was. 

I  waited  a  few  minutes,  then  felt  my  way  to 
the  door,  which  opened  easily.  The  noise 
increased  in  intensity  as  I  did  so. 

It  came  from  upstairs,  from  Hargreaves'  bed- 
room, the  door  of  which  was  open.  It  was  the 
dull  thud  of  a  muffled  drum,  or  the  beat  of  a 
wooden  gong ;  and  as  I  opened  the  door  there 
was  added  to  it  the  sound  of  a  voice  singing  a 
monotonous  chant. 

A  faint  light  came  from  the  door  upstairs ;  but 
as  I  waited  and  watched,  the  light  grew  stronger, 
and  with  it  the  voice  rose  and  fell  with  increased 
volume. 

The  light  grew  red,  redder,  ever  redder; 
the  voice  louder ;  the  drum-thuds  quicker. 
Suddenly  the  drum  ceased,  and  the  song 
changed  to  a  pa^an  of  triumph  ;  but  far  above  it 
there  came  a  piercing  shriek,  a  cry  of  terrible 
agony. 

It  was  Hargreaves'  voice. — But,  oh,  my  God, 
how  altered ! 

Again  and  again  was  the  cry  repeated ;  and 
before  it  had  died  away  I  had  dashed  upstairs. 

A  second  later  I  had  tripped  up,  and  a  trap 
held  my  legs  like  a  vice.  I  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  pulling  the  trigger  of  my  revolver  in  my 
fall,  and  the  weapon  was  knocked  out  of  my 
hand. 

The  shrieks  had  ended  :  the  barbaric  chant 
was  resumed. 

It  came  nearer,  and  Varin  stood  in  the  door- 
way— Varin  naked,  save  for  a  loin-cloth,  with 
skin  tattooed  and  coloured,  with  eyes  gleaming 
like  some  wild  beast  of  prey. 


There  he  stood  in  the  open  door,  bathed  in 
the  lurid  glow — a  demon  at  the  mouth  of 
hell. 

On  he  came,  chanting  his  devil's  song,  on  the 
corridor,  down  the  stairs,  to  me,  unable  to 
move,  caught  in  a  trap,  paralysed  by  the  horror 
of  it  all. 

Down  the  stairs  he  came,  caught  me  in  his 
arms  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  wrenched  me  from 
the  trap. 

For  seconds  that  seemed  an  infinity  of  time  he 
held  me  high  above  his  head ;  then  with  a 
wild  yell  of  exultation  he  hurled  me  to  the 
ground,  to  lie  unconscious. 

•  ••••• 

I  was  wrong  in  surmising  that  Varin's  state- 
ments had  satisfied  the  inspector. 

He  had  telegraphed  to  the  ship's  doctor  for 
their  confirmation ;  and  when  next  morning  a 
reply  came  that  Varin  had  promised  to  call  in 
Hargreaves'  usual  medical  man  immediately  on 
arrival  in  London,  the  police  at  once  proceeded 
to  Russell  Square,  and  forced  an  entrance. 

They  found  me  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  still 
unconscious. 

I  was  thus  spared  the  horror  that  met  their 
eyes  upstairs,  and  few  would  care  to  hear  the 
details  of  that  human  sacrifice  to  a  heathen 
god. 

A  cruel  flint  knife  lay  on  the  floor  beside  the 
victim,  and  a  blood-smeared  idol  grinned  on 
the  ghastly  crime. 

No  trace  of  Varin  was  found,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him. 

His  disappearance  in  London  was  as  strange 
as  his  discovery  in  the  wilds  of  the  Orinoco. 

But  no  doubt  he  still  carries  on  his  devil- 
worship,  and  maybe  at  this  moment  in  some 
corner  of  the  world  another  victim  is  being 
trapped  for  a  hideous  end. 
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The   Modern   Form   of  Stationers^  I 


WALKERS  «  LETTERETTES 


n 


(PATENT). 


"  A  comfort  and  delight  for  correspondence." 

COMBINED  NOTEPAPER.  ENVELOPE.  AND  BLOTTER. 

IN  HANDY  TABLET  FORM. 


For  Home,  OfHce,  or  Travel! 
HANDY!     STYLISH!    USEFUL!    and  ECONOMICAL ! 

Daily  TeleSraph  says  :  "  Nothing  handier  can  be  imagined  or  desired." 

Illustrated  London  News  says:    "Equally  adapted  for  private,  profes- 
sional, or  commercial  correspondence." 

Chic  says  ;  "A  perfect  boon." 
Sample    Tablet    of  SO,    with    full   Descriptive    Pamphlet,    Post    Free    for    IS    stamps. 


WALKER'S  "LIBRARY" 


LETTERETTE  PAD. 


A   Handsome  Leather  Case,    containing  a   Renewable 
Tablet  of  Letterettes.    The  very  thing:  for  a  Present. 


Unique !        Elegrant !        Useful ! 
Price   Ss.    complete ;    Post   Free,    Ss.    4d. 

All  Stationers,  or  the  Manufacturers :   JOHN    WALKER    &    Co.    Ltd. 


Tl?ere  are  NO  Diaries 


i6    • 


just  as  ^ood  as 
Wall^er's! 
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An  Expert's  Opinion — 

"Other  makers  have  been  obliged  to  do  Messrs.  Walker  the  compliment  of  imitating  their  Diaries,  or 
attempting  to  do  so  ;  not  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  seeing  which  is  the  genuine  thing— YOU  CAN  TLLL 
THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  DARK."— 7%^  Publishers'  Circular. 


Full  Illustrated  Price  List  of  all  the  Standard  Sizes  (and  MANY  NEW  STYLES) 

on   application   to   the   Publishers — 

JOHN  WALKER  &  CO.  LTD.,  Farringdon  House,  London,  E.G. 
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THE  SPHERE 


IS 


^igg  3iest  XVeedly  Picture  ^aper 
for  Jntelligent  Men  and  XlPomen. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  More  Real  Brains  in 
THE  SPHERE  than  in  any  of  its  rivals.  It  is  nothing  if 
not  topical,  and  forms  a  necessary  complement  to  one's 
Daily  Newspaper.  THE  SPHERE'S  Weekly  Monograph, 
illustrating  elaborately  a  main  topic  of  the  week,  is  the 
most  useful  feature  ever  devised  by  illustrated"  Journalism. 


PRICE   6°-        THF,     SPHERE        price   6° 


EVERYONE    ADMITS 

XBdat  tde  35est  JUustrated  ^aper  for  JiU-round  Sport  is 

THE  TATLER 

FOOTBALL,  SHOOTING, 
GOLF,    and    MOTORING 

are  Illustrated  each  week  by  Photographs,  which  are  taken 
by  Experts  exclusively  for  THE  TATLER,  and  which  appear 
in  no  other  paper. 


PRICE    6°- 


THE    TATLER 


PRICE    6°- 
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A  D  VER  TISEMENTS 


[FOR  THE  WINTER.  }»■ 
8 ' 


Special  'Oiates 

for  Sxportation. 
Jiny  Jbengtd  Sold. 


Patterns,  witd  .  . 
Self-!M.easurement 
7orms,  and  ^riee 
Jsists,  ^ost  Jree. 


^iiiiiiiiSHiiift 


i»®p 


iRCCISTCBtO.TBADtMKOI 


Look  well,  and  are  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen, 
and  Children,  in  Navy  Blue,  Black,  Crim- 
son, Grey,  Cream,  etc.  Various  Prices, 
and  in  Light  Weights /or  Warm  Climates. 

Dress  Fabrics,  Tweeds,  Rever- 
sible Cloakings,  Blouse  Flannels, 
etc.  Ladies'  Costumes  from  26/-; 
Three-quarter  Coats  from  26/-; 
Girls'  Dresses  from  9/-;  Gentle- 
men's Suits  from  35/-;  Over- 
coats from  28/3 ;  and  Boys' 
Suits    from    10/6,    to    measure. 

Address — 


No  15.— From  38/6 
to  Measure. 


EGERTON  BURNETT,  Ltd., 
G.  Dept., 

Wellington,  Somerset,  Eng.      No.,o3._G..ncape,.r  0,33  3  to  Measure 
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Recent  Publications  of  George  Newnes  Limited. 


Ji'ewnes   Wdin  'tPaper  (Blassies. 

Narrow   Fcap.    8vo.      Gilt    Tops,    Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  Title-Page. 

Limp  cloth,  3s.  net.       Limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net. 


MILTON'S  POEMS. 
BURNS'  POEMS. 
DON  QUIXOTE. 
BACON'S  WORKS. 
SHELLEY'S  POEMS. 
PEPYS'  DIARY. 


KEATS'  POEMS. 
POE'S  TALES. 
EVELYN'S  DIARY. 
LAMB'S  WORKS. 
GARY'S  DANTE. 
PEACOCK'S   NOVELS. 


HAWTHORNE'S  NEW  ENGLAND  ROMANCES. 

BOSWELL'S   LIFE    OF    DR.    JOHNSON.      Two 

Vols.     Cloth,  6s.  net  ;  lambskin,  7s.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.   In 

Three  Volumes,  with  Glossary.  Lambskin, 
in  case,  lOs.  6d.  net ;  parchment,  in  box, 
12s.  6d.  net.  (Not  published  in  cloth.) 
Separately,  in  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net. 


FROM  PARIS  TO  NEW  YORK  BY  LAND.   By 

Harry    de    Windt.       Profusely    illustrated 

with  Maps  and  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  deeply-interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  journey  taken 
by  this  well-known  explorer  through  the  wilds  of  Siberia  and 
Alaska. 

A  TRAMP  IN  SPAIN:  FROM  ANDALUSIA  TO 
ANDORRA.  By  Bart  Kennedy.  Fully 
illustrated  with  Drawings  and  Photographs. 
Large  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Brilliant  sketches  of  a  little-known  country  and  people, 
written  by  one  who  strolled  through  the  peninsula,  keeping 
away  from  the  beaten  tracks. 

PEEPS  AT  PARLIAMENT  FROM  BEHIND  THE 
SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.  By  H.  W.  Lucv,  M.P. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  230  other 
Illustrations  by  F.  C.  GoULD.  Demy  Bvo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE     ARCADIAN     CALENDAR.        By     E.     D. 

Cuming  and  J.  A.  Shepherd.  With  about 
180  Illustrations,  including  8  Full  Pages  in 
Colours.     Broad  fcap.  4to,  6s.  net. 


0     f{ewnes'  Jirt  Jsihrary.    0 

A  Series  of  Volumes  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  Great  Artists.  Tall  fcap.  4to,  containing 
from  48  to  64  full-page  Reproductions  in  Monochrome,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece, 
Biographical  Introduction,  and  List  of  the  Artists'  Principal  Works.     Quarter  vellum,  3s.  6d.  net. 

.  .   .   EARLY    VOLUMES  .   .   . 

BOTTICELLI.         SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.        VELASQUEZ. 


ffewnes    ^oeket  Qlassies. 

Super   Royal   24mo,   Photogravure    Frontispiece, 

Gilt  Top,  Limp  Cloth,  2s.  net.     Limp 

Lambskin,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CAVALIER   IN   EXILE.      Being  the  Lives 

of  the  first  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 

written  by  the  Duchess. 

FAUST :    A   Dramatic    Mystery.      By  Goethe. 
Translated  by  John  Anster,  LL.D. 

THE  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY. 


THE  HANDY  SHILLING  ATLAS.   By  J.  G. 

Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.  Con- 
taining 120  pages  of  Maps,  with  Gazeteer, 
etc.     Small  and  compact.      Price  Is.  net. 

The  handiest,  neatest,  and  cheapest  of  Atlases. 

THE  SHILLING  TOURING  ATLAS  OF  ENGLAND 

AUD  WALES.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.     Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  GERARD. 

By  Sir  A.   CoNAN    Doyle.       Illustrated   by 
W.  B.  W'ollen,  R.I.     Crown  8vo,  68. 

THE  TICKENCOTE  TREASURE. 

By  Wm.  Le  Queux.       With   Frontispiece   by 
Reginald  Savage.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

W.    W.    JACOBS'   NEW    VOLUMES. 

ODD  CRAFT. 

W'ith  Sixteen  Illustrations   by  Will  Owen. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT. 

With    Sixteen    Illustrations   by  Will  Owen. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


7  to  12  Soutdampton  Street,  Strand,  Jbondon,  XV. Q. 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS 


nPHERE  is  just   ONE  make  of  writing  machine  built  upon 
lines  which  all   experts  and   inventors  agree  are  mechan- 
ically correct.     It  is  the 

Smith  premier  I 


TVFEWRITER 


There  is  just  ONE  which  all  op- 
erators agree  does  beautiful,  speedy, 
and  practical  work  of  all  kinds  all 
the  time  for  all  business  purposes. 
It  is  the 

Smifh  premier 

There   is   just   ONE    so  strongly 

made,    and    almost     frictionless    in 

operation,  that    it    will    far    outwear 

any  writing   machine   of   any   other 

^     make.     It  is  the 

I  Sn^i^h  premier 


it 


We  can  prove  these  facts  to 
your  complete  satisfaction.  If 
you  want  the  proof,  send  to- 
day for  our  little  book,  "The 
Premier,"  or  our  Illustrated  Art 
Catalogue,  or  better,  'phone  our 
nearest  branch  office  for  a  sales- 
man, or  the  machine  itself  on 
trial  in  your  office  without  cost 
to  you  if  you  do  not  keep  it. 

The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co., 

14,  Gracechurch  Street, 
LONDON,  E.G. 
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By  Special  Appointment 


To  His  Majesty  tlie  King. 


W.  CLARKSON, 


CDeatrical  Wia  maker 
and  Costumier    ♦    ♦    ♦   « 


WIGS.    COSTUMES.    SCENERY.   ANIMAL  DRESSES.    LIMELIGHT.    MASKS.    PROPERTIES. 

AMATEUR   PERFORMANCES   ATTENDED   IN   TOWN  AND   COUNTRY. 
THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  MEN  SENT,  WITH  EVERY  REQUISITE,  ON  MODERATE  TERMS. 


See  also  Advertisement  on  p.  vii. 


WHAT  TO  WEAR. 


JOHN  J.  lYI.  BU 

(Cash  Tailor), 


LT,      I 

I  Tailor).     I 


.    .    A  Few  Specialities 

Dress  Suit 

Improved  Raglan  Chester 
Frock  Coat  and  Vest 


£3  3  0 
£4  4  0 
£3     3     0 


From   materials  of  the  latest  designs. 


140  Fenchurch  St.,  London,  £.C. 


10,000  RUGS  GIVEN  AWAY. 

GUARANTEED    GENUINE  BARGAINS. 

This  Pheno- 
menal     Offer 

is  made  to  the 
readers  of  PHIL 

May's  Annual 
(1/12/1903)  only. 
On  receipt  of 
Postal  Order  for 
5/-,  or  6  2 
stamps,  we  will 
forward,  Direct 

FROM  OUR 
Looms  to  your 
Address,  one  of 
our  10/6  grcTuiine 
SEAMLESS 
WOVEN,  RE- 
VERSIBLE 
CARPETS, 
suitable  for  Draw- 
ing-room, Din- 
ing-room, Bed- 
room, etc.,  hand- 
somely bordered 
and  woven  in  30 
different  pat- 
terns, and  large 
enough  to  cover 
any  ordinary- 
sized       roc  m. 

These  Carpets  will  be  sold,  as  an  advertisement  for  our  goods,  Beloiv  the  Actual 

Cast  0/  Prodicciion.     T\iey  are  made  of  material  equal  to  wool,  and,  being  a 

speciality  of  our  own,  can  only  be  obtained  direct  from  our  Looms,  thus  saving 

the  purchasers  all  middle  profits. 
With  every  Carpet  we  shall  Absolutely  Give  Airay  a  very  handsome 

Rug  to  match,  or  we  will  send  Two  Carpets  and  Two  Rugs  for  9/6. 
Nloney  "Willingly  Returned  if  not  approved. 
Thous.inds  nf  Unsolicited  Testimonials  received. 
Galaxy  Bargains,  Catalogues  of  Carpets,  Hearthrugs,  Table 

Linen,  Curtains,  etc.,  post  free,  if  mentioning  Phil  May's  Annual 

(i/i:/i9o3)  while  writing.        Cheques  and  P.O.'s  payable  to 

Manufacturers,  Importers, 
and  Merchants, 


OFFERED  THIS  MQ 

NTH.  1/12/1903. 

F.    HODGSON    & 

Sale 

"ONS,  City  of  Leeds, 

Price, 

•ill   forward  carriage 

aid  on  the  following 

3IS. 

fltS ' 

on.litions,  namely,  on 
iceipt  of  postal  order 

Postage, 

HSi[\ 

■  )!■  3/6,   with  post.age 

id.  extra. 

id.   extra),   a    Lady's 

teautiful  Tailor-made 
loth      Serge      Dress 

Free 

kirt  in  Black  or  Navy, 

Gifts. 

fl^BJ    f^\ 

inartly  trimmed  with 

Sizrs ;           A 

lercerised     satinette 

''■''j^ 

vtrapping  (as    illus- 
tration) ;     we    shall 
I       include    free     with 

^^d^^pHB 

L     each  Skirt  a  Pretty 

H|%i_^;2i;^^i^jflpi 

^  0  p  e  n  -  h  e  m  m  e  d 

^ 

J  Lawn    Handker- 
chief.       Money 
willingly  returned  if 

not  approvet 

.     Sale  Catalogues  of  Carpets,  Hearth-  1 

rugs,  skirts,  C 

^urtains,  etc.,  post  free.                                      1 

Address  :  B 

".  HODGSON  &  SONS  (Dept.  P.H.).  | 

Manufacturer 

s  and  Merchants, 

Woodsley  Rd.,  LEEDS.  | 

F.  HODGSON  &  SONS  i^^:), 


Woodsley   Road,    LEEDS. 


We  are  satisfied   if  you  had  one  pair  of 

SOUTHALL'S 
PATENT  BOOTS 

you  would  not  return  to  the  old  methods. 
You  save  so  much  time  and  trouble  putting 
on  and  taking  off  your  boots,  andyousacri  = 
fice  not  an  atom  of  appearance  or  comfort. 

We  make  them  on  your  own  lasts,  or  an  exact 
copy  of  an  old  boot.  A  light,  flexible,  hand= 
welted  boot  costs  21/- ;  Real  handsewn,  25/-, 
made  of  light  Glace  kid.  Box  or  Willow  calf. 
Other  qualities,  14/-,  18/-,  carriage  paid.        ^ 

On  receipt  of  remittance,  with  size  _-*<^ 

{lasts  or  old  boot),  we  will  send  a  pair 
from   stock,    or  construct   them 
specially  for  you.      Descriptive 
Catalogue     and      measurement 
form  gladly  mailed  free. 

SOUTHALL  &  CO. 

Dept.  47, 

KIRKSTALL  ROAD,  LEEDS. 

Retail  Stores— 

35  Norfolk  St.,  Strand.w.c. 
72  PinstoneSt,,  Sheffield 
Bridge  St.,  Bradford. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR 


Phil  May's  Annual 

Should  be  addressed  to  the  Sole  Agents— 

JOHN    HADDON   &  CO., 

SALISBURY    SQUARE,    E.C. 
Full   particulars  ou  application. 


300 
Gold  Medals,  etc. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 

Cocoa 


Ask  for  THE   "FIVE    BOYS"   MILK   CHOCOLATE. 

Make  certain  of  the 

OF  AN  INCOME 

for  your  declining  years  by  taking  a  policy  with 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

Established  1843.  R.    A.    McCURDY,    President. 

THF    FMFinWMFMT  f^^  ^^^^  Company,  matured  in  1903,  show  a 
iniLf   LarnuyjyY  saMijrH  I   k^^^^^  ^^  3  ^^^  3^  p^j.  ^j^^^  Accumulated 

POLICIES         ....  I  Compound  Interest  on  Premiums  paid. 

Funds     ....      it78,089,283. 

Paid  to  Policy=holders   ]  mtck^  nn»z  'zrtrk 

in  Claims  and  Bonuses       °      <it^IZ9,22d,999. 


"  All  interested  in  Life  Assurance — and  who  is  not  ? — should  secure  a  copy  of  the  Mutual's  Report." 

— Scottish  Critic. 

Particulars  of  Policies  to  meet  every  requirement  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom— 

16,  17,  &  18  CORNHILL,   LONDON,   E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 
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